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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTEK XXX. 
HOUSE OF ORANGE. ^ 

WILLIAM in. AND MAKY 11. A.D. 1689 — 1695. 

Critical position of William — Act of Toleration — Reaistauce in Scotland and 
Ireland — Battle of the Boyne — Confirmation of William's title and acknow- 
ledgment of the right of parliament to regulate the succession — Moderation of the 
Revolution Government — Machinations of the Jacohites — Treachery of many 
of the whig lords — Deprivation of the hishops — Exertions of William to 
repress the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. — Grand .alliance — Massacre of 
Gleiicoe — Disasters of the allies — Revival of the Stuart interest— Attempts of 
William to strengthen his position — Death of Mary — Parliamentary title of 
William III. — Liberty of the press — Act for Triennial Parliaments — Revision of 
the treason laws — Reduction of the army un the conclusion of peace — Extrava- 
gant fear entertained of a standing army — Resolution of parliament to maintain 
the revolution settlement — Resumption of the forfeited estates in Ireland- 
Presumption of the whigs — Tory administration of Godolphin — Act of Settle- 
ment — Interference of the commons with the foreign policy — Contention 
between the two houses on the question of privilege — Renewal of the war with 
France and dismissal of the tory administration — Death of William. 

Although raised to the throne by the almost unanimous voice of 
the nation, the position of William was extremely precarious ; it 
was only the sense of common danger which had united the various 
parties in his favour ; and as soon as this was passed, each faction 
resumed its former hostility. The tories, who had departed from 
their principles to serve the king, were offended at being excluded 
from his favour; and the supporters of the Church of England 
were fearful lest the Protestant dissenters should receive too much 
favour at the king's hands, who himself was a Calvinist, and there- 
fore supposed to sympathise more nearly with them both in his 
religious and political principles. Hence all the bishops except 
eight, and many of the temporal peers refused, under a pretence of 
conscience, to take the oaths to the new government. The house 
of commons, though far from being unanimous in favour of the 
revolution, were less scrupulous in their sentiments ; and ahelt^txai^ 
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themselves under the statute of Henry VII., wliich provides that 
no person for adhering to a king de facto can be called to account, 
swore allegiance to William and Mary. They were, however, very 
sensitive on the subject of religion ; and when the king proposed 
that all Protestants indiscriminately should be admitted into the 
public service, they indignantly rejected the proposition, and 
rendered the test still more stringent, by requiring that every 
servant of the crown, before accepting office, should take the 
sacrament, according to the rites of the Church of England. They 
however, after much discussion, consented to pass the Act of 
Toleration, exempting the nonconformists from the operation of 
the penal laws ; and although the Catholics were not included in 
the bill, they felt the benefit of it, and William always treated 
them with lenity. 

To show his willingness to conform, William received the 
sacrament on Easter Sunday from the hands of the bishop of 
London, and assured the parliament that he was ready to comply 
with their wishes in all things reasonable. The 11th of April was 
therefore the day appointed for his coronation; but it being 
suspected that the archbishop, of Canterbury would refuse to 
officiate at the ceremony, an act was passed substituting a new 
oath to b& taken on the first of March, instead of the old ones of 
allegiance and supremacy, and authorising the ceremony of coro- 
nation to be performed either by an archbishop or bishop. The 
bishop of Loudon was accordingly chosen, and on the appointed 
day William and Mary werei <jrowned King and Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Westminster Abbey ; the former, however, 
alone enjoyed the royal prerogative ; for Mary, whose name was 
associated with that of her husband in the government, was a 
woman of an easy and compliant disposition, and by no means 
inclined to dispute the exercise of power with William, whose 
political maxims and very thoughts she had learned to adopt as 
her o\yu ;' so that it is to him alone that we must look for the 
originating of all political measures; the only effect of the 
association of Mary in the government being to allay the scruples 
of those whp still . adhered to their ancient notions of hereditary 
right. 

In answer to a message from the king, the commons (who were 
now sitting as a regular parliament) replied that they were ready 
to $acrifice their lives and fortunes in support of his alliances, in 
reducing Ireland, and in defending their religion and laws. They 
even consented to suspend by. a temporary bill the Habeas Corpus 
AcJt till the 17th of April, so as to enable the government to pro- 
viije for its own safety, a concession which James had never 
tentured to demand, even when a double rebellion shook his king- 
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doms. But in the matter of supplies the commons w6re not so 
liberal ; for instead of renewing to William the revenue which had 
been granted to James for life, the commons only voted the supply 
for the army and navy for six months, and were with diJ95cidty 
prevailed upon to repay the £600,000 which had been advanced 
by the states for the equipment of the expedition which accom- 
panied William to England. This inopportune frugality necessarily 
crippled the energies of government, and enabled the partisans 
of James to gain ground, both in Scotland and Ireland. In 
the former country the convention, as we have seen, declared in 
favour of William, and was converted into a parliament, as in 
England ; but the tory members who withdrew, retired to their 
own estates, and some even ventured to take up arms in the cause 
of James. The duke of Gordon, who was governor of Edinburgh 
castle, refused to surrender his charge, and viscount Dundee, 
formerly Graham of Claverhouse, the ruthless persecutor of the 
Cameronians, raised his standard in the Highlands, where at first 
he met with considerable success, and defeated general Mackay at 
the Pass of Killiecrankie with a superior force, but was himself 
slain in the engagement ; and as there was no other chieftain to 
take his place, the clans gradually laid down their arms and sub- 
mitted to the existing government, an event which was soon 
followed by the abolition of episcopacy and the restoration of 
presbytery, and thus terminated the differences so long existing 
between the crown and the people of Scotland on the subject of 
religion. 

The war in Ireland assumed a more sanguinary form; for there 
the majority of the people were Catholics, and the army under the 
lord lieutenant, the earl of Tyrconnel, was pledged to the interest of 
James ; so that as soon as the ex-king landed with a small force 
from France, he was received and conducted to Dublin, where he 
resumed the exercise of his regal authority, and summoned a parlia- 
ment to meet on the 7th of May. Meanwhile Tyrconnel had laid 
siege to Londonderry, which had closed its gates against lord 
Antrim's regiment, and had sent for assistance from England. 
After a gallant resistance in which the besieged endured every 
species of hardship, being forced to feed on horses, rats, and other 
unsavoury diet, they were relieved by general Kirk, who sailed up 
the river, broke the boom which had been placed across it to 
obstruct his passage, and finally compelled the besieging army to 
retire with tlie loss of between eight and nine thousand men. 

The cause of this long delay in sending reinforcements to Ireland 
has been variously explained, some supposing that it was done 
intentionally by William, in order that he might have a pretext for 
maintaining an army, on which his retention of En^kxvd djes^'es^^^^-. 
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others, tbat he wisely left matters in that country to take their 
course until the affairs of England should be settled, knowing that 
the sister kingdom must eventually follow the fortunes of her more 
powerful ally; but the more probable reason is the want of 
supplies. Indeed, so disgusted was William at this time with the 
ungenerous treatment of those who professed to be his friends, 
that he is said to have seriously meditated a return to Holland, 
leaving the queen to reign in England. The conduct, however, of 
the Irish parliament, which passed two acts — ^the one repealing the 
Act of Settlement, and confiscating the whole of the Protestant 
property to the crown, and the other, attainting between two and 
three thousand persons by name, of all orders and sexes, from the 
peer to the yeoman ; * of whom, as Neagle the speaker of the 
house of commons said to the king, on presenting the bill, 
** many were attainted on such evidence as satisfied the house, and 
the rest on common fame," convinced all who valued their lives 
or fortunes (of whatever political party or religious creed) that 
their only safety lay in supporting the existing government. The 
commons voted a liberal supply to William ; the new elections 
consequently, although inclining to the tory principle, were heartily 
devoted to the revolution settlement; and William, at length, 
found himself in a position to undertake the reduction of Ireland. 
The duke of Schomberg was sent first, with eighteen regiments of 
foot and five of cavalry, to commence the campaign ; and a few 
months after (June, 1690) William followed in person with 
further reinforcements. The two kings immediately advanced 
at the head of their respective armies, to meet each other, 
and after a fearful struggle, in which William nearly lost his 
life, the famous battle of the Boyne was gained, which extinguished 
for ever the hopes of James. His only thought was now how to 
reach France in safety, and this he effected by means of a small 
fishing-boat, which conveyed him to Brest. The war was now 
virtually ended in Ireland ; for, although many of the garrisoned 
towns still held out, it was only a matter of time to accomplish 
their reduction, and William again returned to England, where 
he found affairs looking brighter than on his departure. The 
French had gained a victory at sea, and had attempted a descent 
on the English coast ; but the people were contented with what 
had been done in Ireland ; and on the opening of the new parlia- 
ment, the two houses addressed his majesty, and congratulated him 
upon his safe return and his successes in Ireland, and promised to 

* Amongst these were two archbishops, one duke, seventeen earls, seven coun- 
tesses, as many bishops, eighteen barons, thirty-three baronets, fifty-one knights, and 
eigbty-three clergymen; all of whom were declared punishable by death and 
forfeiture. 
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assist him to the uttermost of their power in the war with France, 
and voted a large supply for the payment of the army and carrying 
on the war with France. A bill was also passed recognising their 
majesties as the rightful and lawful sovereigns of these realms, and 
declaring all the acts of the Convention Parliament to be good and 
valid. This was an important acknowledgment of the constitutional 
principle of parliamentary interference in regulating the succession, 
as it was supported not only by the whigs, but by the tories, who 
objected only to the words rightful and lawful, suggesting that some 
more guarded expression should be employed, considering that the 
nation had previously sworn allegiance to James as their rightful 
sovereign ; but this objection was over-ruled, and the bill passed in 
its original form. The whigs would have gone still further, by 
insisting on the abjuration of the late king and his title by all 
persons holding any civil or municipal office ; but William wisely 
objected to any measure which might bear the appearance of 
retaliation, and with great tact and ability at length succeeded in 
getting the Act of Indemnity passed, with the exception only of the 
marquis of Powis, the earl of Sunderland, and thirty-three others, who, 
however, were never afterwards molested. This moderation of the 
government reflects more glory, perhaps, than any other circum- 
stance on the cause of the revolution ; for it is the peculiar 
privilege, as it is the glory of constitutional governments, that 
they can afford to be generous. It is to be lamented that this 
generosity of conduct did not meet with a corresponding feeling 
of gratitude, for most of the tory lords, and many of the whigs, 
taking advantage of the mildness of the government, continued to 
league with the Jacobite party, and numerous conspiracies were 
formed both against the government and the person of the king ; 
even Halifax, Godolphin, and Marlborough, who were intrusted 
with responsible positions in the government, were not ashamed 
to maintain an illicit correspondence with the court of St. Germains, 
and while they enjoyed the confidence of the king, to betray his 
interests to his enemies ; ♦ but to so low an ebb had civil discord 
actually reduced the tone of political morality, that few perceived 
the heinousness of the crime, and most persuaded themselves that, 
because James had been their king, it was no treason to correspond 
with him, so that they kept themselves without the clutches of the 

* The earl of Marlborough was deprived of all his offices, having lost the con- 
fidence of the king hy revealing some of his majesty^s private determinations, 
which got to the ears of his enemies; his countess was also forbidden the court, and 
the princess of Denmark was desired to dismiss her from her family, which she 
refused ; this caused a quarrel between her and the queen, upon which the princess 
retired to Sion-house, and the discontented party endeavoured to persuade her 
highness to lead them ; but to this proposition she wisely ^ve tL!i^^ ^^ Nsm^. 
CDcouragement. 
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law. It was, therefore, high time that William should put a stop 
to these questionable proceedings, and finding that the non-juring 
prelates persisted in refusing to perform their functions, he dedared 
their sees vacant, and appointed new men to fill them ; TiUotson 
was preferred to Canterbury in the room of Bancroft, and Cumber- 
land, Fowler, Patrick and Moore were promoted to the sees of 
Peterborough, Gloucester, Chichester, and Norwich respectively ; a 
selection which did equal credit to the discernment of the king 
and his advisers. 

Having restored order and tranquillity in England, William again 
turned his attention to the accomplishment of his grand object, 
the reduction of the exorbitant power of Louis XIY., a^d for this 
purpose he obtained the grant of JB4,000,000 from the commons, 
who requested him immediately to commence the war. He then 
set out for Holland, where a congress of the allies was sitting at the 
Hague,* and having arranged with them the plan of the campaign, 
took the command of the forces in person. The war was carried 
on simultaneously in Flanders, Germany, Savoy, and Piedmont, but 
no battle of any moment took place, and in the middle of October, 
William again returned to England to receive the joyful intelligence 
of the complete pacification of Ireland, which had at length been 
reduced by Ginckel after a resistance of near three years' duration. 

It was at this time (January, 1692), that an unfortunate event 
took place in Scotland, which somewhat tarnished the otherwise 
upright character of William. McDonald of Glencoe, one of the 
Highland chieftains, having been prevented by distance from taking 
the oath of allegiance to the new government within the prescribed 
time, was reported by the earl of Breadalbane his deadly enemy to 
William, as an obstinate and avowed traitor, and a warrant was 
procured for the extirpation of him and his clan. Dalrymple, the 

* At this congress, where the Imperial, English, Italian, Spanish, and Dutch 
ministers were present, a declaration was drawn up, wherein they solemnly pro- 
tested before God, that their intentions were : 1. Never to make peace with 
Louis XIY. until he had made reparation to the holy see, for whatever he had 
acted against it, and till he had annulled and made void all those infamous pro- 
ceedings against the holy father, Innocent XII. 2. Nor until he had restored to 
each party all he had taken since the peace of Munster. 3. Nor till he had 
restored to the Protestants of France all their possessions and goods, and an entire 
liberty of conscience. 4. Nor till the estates of the kingdom of France be estab- 
lished in their ancient liberties, so that the clergy, the nobility, and the third 
estate may enjoy their ancient and lawful privileges. Nor till their kings for the 
future shall be obliged to call together their said estates, when they desire any 
supply, without whom they should not raise any money, on any pretence whatso- 
ever ; and till the parliaments of that kingdom and all other his subjects were 
restored to their just rights, &c. And the confederates invited the subjects of 
France to join with them in this undertaking, for restoring them to their rights 
and liberties, threatening ruin and devastation to those that refused. 
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political secretary for Scotland, immediately wrote to the" officers 
who commanded in the Highlands to execute their ordersr with the 
utmost rigour. Campbell of Glenlyon, a captain, in the, earl of 
Argyle's regiment, and two subalterns, were accordingly ordered 
with 120 men to repair to Glencoe on the 1st of 'February. .Camp- 
bell, being uncle to young McDonald's wife, was received by the 
father with friendship and hospitality, and the men were treiaiied 
with free quarters amongst the inhabitants^ with whom they iivfed 
in perfect good-humour and familiarity, until the 13th of February, 
when orders arrived for them to fall upon and massacre all theiiaeii 
of the tribe. With the savage ferocity characteristic of the Scots at 
that time, Campbell prepared to obey the order. Having passed that 
evening at cards at his nephew's, he arranged to dine the next dhy 
at Glencoe with his officers, and then retired, to give orders for the 
massacre. In the night lieutenant Lindsay called at the house of 
McDonald and desired to be admitted as a friend, and while the 
old man was rising from his bed to receive his gttest as ha supposed, 
he received two bullets in his back. His wife had already put on 
her clothes ; but she was stript naked by the soldiers, who tore the 
rings off her fingers with their teeth. The slaughter - now became 
general, neither age nor infirmity was spared. Of the men of the 
glen, 200 in number, 88 were massacred, the remainder hearing 
the firing fied to the hills ; for a storm providentially coming on had 
prevented the march of the troops under lieutenant-colonel Hamilton, 
who were to have occupied the passes which led from the valley. 
The same day the houses were all burnt down, the cattle driven 
off, and the women and children left to perish in the snoW. There 
can be no doubt but that the king was deceived, in giving permission 
for this barbarous deed ; but nevertheless he cannot be held entirely 
guiltless, he ought surely to have inquired more aceufately before 
he signed such an order ; and his neglect to punish the authors And 
perpetrators of it, when he discovered the truth, must ever remain 
a blemish on his otherwise merciful character, for he wias by no 
means disposed to over severity even in the most aggravated cases 
of treason. 

The opening of the new year saw mighty preparations both on 
the side of Louis and of the allies for the renewal of hostilities; 
and the exiled king, who appeared to gain courage with his 
misfortunes, succeeded in assembling an army of 20,000 English, 
Scotch, and Irish refugees, who, together with some troops supplied 
by Louis, were to attempt a landing in England, where they 
expected to meet with considerable reinforcements ; for many of 
the whig lords, as well as the professed Jacobites, bec!oming dis- 
contented with the new government, had promised their aid to 
James, who issued a declaration offering pardon and ixvdsxs!i^^:<^^K^ 
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his subjects if they would return to their allegiance, and promising 
to protect the church. So formidable an opposition had scarcely 
been expected by William, but he prepared to meet it as best he 
could. Having left the queen to conduct the defence of England, 
he embarked to take the command of the forces in Holland. The 
greatest danger, however, was to be apprehended from the known 
sympathy of the English seamen for James, who had served as an 
admiral, amongst them, and after he came to the throne had devoted 
special attention to that branch of the service. Their duty to 
their country, however, surmounted every other consideration of 
personal liking, and the whole fleet declared its readiness to put 
to sea to intercept the French fleet at La Hogue, before it should 
take on board the troops for the invasion of England. The Frencli 
admiral, not thinking that the Dutch would have had time to join, 
came out to meet lord Eussell who commanded the combined 
squadron, and the engagement commenced off Cape Barfleur, and 
lasted with some intermission for several days, till at length the 
greater part of the French fleet was destroyed, and the remainder 
compelled to seek shelter in St. Malo. The campaign on the conti- 
nent was not equally successful. The French took Namur, and 
compelled the allies to retreat after the battle of Steinkirk. In the 
following year they also took the fortresses of Huy and Charleroi, 
and defeated the allies in the battle of Neer-Winden ; but the most 
unfortunate of all was the surprise of the Smyrna fleet returning 
from the Levant with a cargo estimated at a million. This was a 
severe loss to the English merchants, and the general feeling of 
discontent was manifested by a conspiracy for taking away 
William's life, and the princess Anne wrote to her father requesting 
his forgiveness. Every thing seemed to prognosticate a return to 
the Stuart line. Even Halifax and Eussell, the great supporters 
of the revolution, aflirmed that James could not be kept six months 
out of the kingdom, if security could be given for religion. This 
necessarily made William anxious to strengthen his position by 
attaching more nearly to himself the great revolution families ; and 
with this view several promotions were made in the peerage. The 
earls of Shrewsbury, Bedford and Devonshire were created dukes of 
the same name, the marquis of Carmarthen duke of Leeds, the earl of 
Clare duke of Newcastle, the earl of Mulgrave marquis of Normanby, 
and lord Sidney earl of Romney. The most curious fact, however, and 
that which shows the wisdom of William's political foresight, was the 
use he made of his knowledge of Shrewsbury's communications 
with the Jacobite agents to oblige him to accept the post of secre- 
tary of state ; for by so doing he prevented his continuing his 
treasonable correspondence, which must inevitably have exposed him 
to parliamentary impeachment ; but all William's precautions were 
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not sufficient to prevent his plans being communicated to the 
enemy, and long before lord Berkeley appeared before the town of 
Brest, the strength, destination and time of departure of his fleet 
was known in Paris, so that the French had sufficient time to put 
. the town in a posture of defence ; and after an ineffectual attack 
upon the works the English fleet retired. Lord Berkeley, however, 
succeeded in surprising Dieppe and Havre-de-Gr^lce, and did con- 
siderable damage to Calais and Dunkirk, so that the allies were 
fully compensated for the losses they had sustained by land. 
WiUiam also recovered this year the fortress of Huy ; but on return- 
ing to England in November, he found the queen sick of the small- 
pox, of which, being unskilfully treated by the physicians, Mary 
died on the 28th of December, 1694, in the 33rd year of her age.* 

The death of Mary is an event of more than ordinary impor- 
tance; it broke the last link between the hereditary and parliamentary 
title, for while she lived the nation was governed by one, if not the 
nearest, of its ancient line of kings, but on her death the crown 
rested solely on a parliamentary title. William had no other claim 
than that which the revolution settlement gave to him, so that he 
was emphatically " a constitutional king." 

"The line of monarchy" says Mackintosh, "coming down 
without interruption from antiquity, even excited a kind of venera- 
tion dangerous to freedom among the body of the people. They 
were unable to separate the duty which they owed to the kingly 

* The letters published by DalrjriDple in his appendix, from queen Mary to the 
king, during his frequent absences and dangers in Ireland and on the Continent, 
sufiSciently prove her consuming anxieties, and her fond and passionate devotedness 
to her husband. They also show, in a most striking light, the treachery and 
difficulties with which she was surrounded when the administration of government 
during these long absences was left in her hands, and how entirely she depended 
upon the better judgment of her husband. In one of these letters, which .were 
found carefully treasured in king William's cabinet, at Kensington, she says, " I 
pray God send you back quickly, for I see all breaking out into flames." And 
she regrets that, busy as she is, and with prying eyes constantly fixed upon her, 
she has not time to weep, which would a little ease her heart. ** But/^ she says, 
" do but continue to love me, and I can bear all things else." On one occasion 
she tells her husband that lord Lincoln has assured her ** that the lord president, 
and all in general who are in trust, are rogues : ^* on another, she says that lord 
Monmouth, formerly lord Mordaunt, that eccentric nobleman, best known by his 
latest title of lord Peterborough, the friend of Pope, in a conversation with her, 
had told her that whatever was said in her cabinet-council one day was written to 
France the next. And nobody could speak with more certainty to this fact than 
my lord Monmouth, who was himself the writer of many of the lemon-juice letters 
to the courts of Versailles and St. Germain. When William was about to cross 
the Shannon, Mary writes — " This passage of the river runs much in my mind, 
and gives me no quiet night nor day, I have a million of fears .... I pray 
God give me patience and submission ; I want the first exceedingly, but I hope 
all is well, especially your dear self, whom I love much better than life.** Some of 
these letters are scarcely to be read without tears. 
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office from the personal authority of the king. But when the 
chain was once brojcen, the monarch could possess no more power 
than what the established laws bestowed. The crown was respected 
more than the prince. It was no longer considered as private 
property, since the hands which gave might resume it again. 
Besides the prince himself would derive moderation from the very 
circumstance of his owing to others his power. His disputed title 
would naturally throw him on his people, a^ their adherence only 
could preserve the authority which they conferred." 

The principles of passive obedience, the divine and indefeasible 
right of kings — in a word, the whole scaffolding of false and 
superstitious notions by which the royal authority had till then 
been supported, fell to the ground ; and in the room of it were 
substituted the more solid and durable foundations of the love of 
order, and a sense of the necessity of civil government among 
mankind. 

WILLIAM III. 1G95— 1702. 

The liberty of the press had already been established by the 
refusal of parliament to continue any longer the restrictions which 
had before been set upon it ; and the consent now given by William 
to the bill for triennial parliaments completed the triumph of 
constitutional government. The reformation of abuses in the 
administration of the revenue, and the prohibition of bribery at 
elections, next followed ; and on the opening of the new parliament 
in November 1695, a bill was introduced for regulating trials for 
treason, which enacted that the accused should have a copy of 
the indictment, and of the panel. of the jury, and the aid of 
counsel ; that every overt act should be proved by two witnesses ; 
that the prisoner should be enabled to compel his witnesses to 
appear, and that he should be allowed to challenge, without reason 
given, thirty-five of the jury. 

The reformation of the coinage, and the discovery of a plot 
against the king's life, for a time called off the attention of parlia- 
ment from further investigations ; but on the conclusion of peace 
in 1697, the commons again resumed their inquisitorial jurisdiction, 
and required the king to dismiss all his land forces except 
10,000 men, to be retained merely by an annual vote. This 
was a step further than ever William had contemplated, and he 
resolved secretly not to comply : but as supplies were needed, a 
new parliament had to be called, and it proved still more refractory 
than the preceding. Instead of accepting the king's apology for 
maintaining a larger land force than had been voted, the commons 
expressed themselves aggrieved that the recommendation of their 
predecessors had not been accepted, and forthwith resolved, that 
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the army in time of peace, should not ejcceed 7,000 toen, tnd these 
to be of his majesty's natural born subjects of England, This latter 
clause, especially, filled William with grief and indignation, as it Went 
to deprive him of his Dutch guards, in whom he placed implicit con- 
fidence, and of the brave regiments of Frencli Protestants who had 
done such good service in the cause of European independence. 
Eather than give effect to this vote, William declared that he would 
resign his crown and retire into Holland. Nor was this an empty 
boast ; for the speech he intended to deliver on that occasion was 
actually written ; but on more mature deliberation he resolved to 
submit his will to that of the commons, and sent a message to 
them signifying his willingness to comply ,^ but requesting, as a 
special favour, that they would, if possible, find some means for 
retaining his foreign troops longer in his service. The commons, 
however, were inexorable, and returned answer that, although 
they were ready to devote their lives and their fortunes in his 
service, they could not consent to more than 7,000 troops being 
retained for England, and 12,000 for Ireland, it being inconsistent 
with the liberties of the people that a large standing army should 
be retained in time of peace. This decision was certainly dictated 
by prudential motives, although we may well doubt both the 
justice and expediency of it. Eor under the then existing circum- 
stances, little fear was to be entertained from the presence of a 
standing force, while the advantages of its possession were obvious; 
the foreign forces, too, were not of such a character as to endanger 
the liberties of the people ; while the good service they had done 
to the country well merited a liberal consideration. ** These men," 
says Hallam, " had claims which a grateful and generous peopte 
should not have forgotten ; they were, many of them, the chivabry 
of protestantism — ^the Huguenot gentlemen — who had lost all but 
their swords in a cause which we deemed our own ; they were 'the 
• men who had terrified James from Whitehall, and brought about a 
deliverance which, to speak plainly, we had neither sense nOr 
courage to achieve for ourselves, or which, at least, we could never 
have achieved without enduring the convulsive throes of anarchy.*** 
In every other respect the commons were most loyal ; they toted to 
William the annual sum of JB7 00,000 for his civil list, and entered 
into a mutual bond together with the lords, for the protection of 
his person from all malicious designs, pledging themselves to 
revenge his death in case anything should happen to him, and to 
maintain the revolution settlement. 

Indeed their enthusiasm in this respect knew no bounds ; on 
the death of James in 1701, they passed a bill, indicting his son, 
the " Dretended '* prince of Wales, of high treason, and desired 
« Hallam, Const. Hist. 
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William to declare war with the French king for acknowledging his 
title to the throne of England ; but their enthusiasm for the person 
of William did not prevent them from making him feel their power; 
being dissatisfied with his distribution of the forfeited estates in 
Ireland, they passed an Act of Eesumption, ordering the lands of 
the Jacobites to be sold for the benefit of the public service ;♦ and, 
notwithstanding the protest of the king and the decision of the 
lawyers, the measure was carried by an overwhelming majority, and 
tacked, as it was termed, to a money bill, so that the lords could 
not interpose to prevent its passing. This was certainly an en- 
croachment on the royal prerogative, and might justly have been 
resisted; but William was in no position to quarrel with the 
commons, and had committed himself by the lavish manner in 
which he had disposed of these resources, so that he was compelled 
to give his assent to the bill, though much against his will. To 
render the measure still more effective, the commons resolved that an 
address should be maSe to his Majesty, that no person who was not 
a native of his dominions, except the prince of Denmark, be admitted 
to his majesty's councils in England or Ireland ; and that the pro- 
curing or passing exorbitant grants by any member now of the 
privy council, or by any other that had been privy councillor in 
this or any former reign, to his use or benefit, should be con- 
sidered a high crime and misdemeanour, and ordered a list of the 
privy council to be laid before the house; but to prevent the 
presenting this address, the king went to the house on the 11th of 
April, 1700, and prorogued the parliament to the 23rd of May. 

Having become weary of the interference of the whigs, William 
determined to try the effect of forming a tory administration, and 
on his return from the continent gave the ofl&ce of first commissioner 
of the treasury to lord Godolphin, Tankerville was made lord privy 
seal, and the earl of Eochester lord lieutenant of Ireland ; but the 
change was incomplete so long as the present parliament was 
sitting, for the whigs had a decided majority in the lower house. 
The ministers therefore recommended a dissolution ; and when the 
new parliament met in Feb. 1701, the tories were in the ascendant. 
They, however, showed no inclination to relinquish any of the 
power which their predecessors the whigs had gained, and even 
pursued the same steady course of reform. 

As the duke of Gloucester, the only surviving child of the 
princess Anne, the heiress of the crown, had died in the preceding 

* Of these lands, it was found that 49,517 acres had heen granted to the earl of 
Romnej ; 108,633 acres to the earl of Albemarle ; 135,820 acres to the earl of 
Portland ; 26,480 acres to the earl of Athlone ; 86,148 acres to the earl of Gal- 
way, and 95,649 acres being the private estate of king James, and worth ;^25,995 
per annum, to the lady EUizabeth Yilliers, countess of Orkney, one of the king's 
mistressei. 
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year, tlie parliament, to fix the succession in the Protestant line, 
declared the princess Sophia, dowager-duchess of Hanover, the 
nearest heir to the throne next to the respective descendants of the 
king and of the princess Anne, daughter of James II. This bill, 
regulating the succession to the crown, contained various regulations 
restricting the royal prerogative, which William vainly endeavoured 
to get rejected. 

Amongst other things it was decided by the Act of Settlement 
that all matters properly cognisable in the privy-council be trans- 
acted there, and all resolutions taken thereupon signed by the 
privy-council. That no foreigner, though naturalised, should be 
capable of a grant from the crown to himself, or any interest for 
him. That England shall not be obliged to engage in any war for 
the defence of the foreign dominions of any succeeding king. That 
succeeding kings shall join in communion with the church of 
England. That no pardon shall be pleaded to an impeachment in 
parliament. That no succeeding king shall go out of the British 
dominions without consent of parliament. That no pensioner or 
person in office under the crown shall be a member of the commons. 
That further provision be made for security of religion and the 
rights of the subject. That the judges' commission be qtuimdiu se 
bene gesserint, and their salaries ascertained. That after king William 
and the princess Anne, the crown be limited to the princess 
Sophia of Hanover and the heirs of her body, being Protestants. 
The next matter of importance which engaged the attention of 
parliament was the partition treaty which had been concluded by 
the king with the states-general and the king of France, for the 
dismemberment of the Spanish monarchy, without the knowledge 
or approbation of parliament, and which now that Charles II. of 
Spain was dead, was discovered to have driven that monarch to 
make over his dominions to the duke of Anjou, second son to the 
dauphin of Prance ; a union of interests, which it was the main 
object of the other states of Europe to prevent. The popular 
indignation in England, therefore, on the discovery of this treaty 
ran very high. The lords addressed his majesty, showing the ill- 
consequences of the treaty of partition to the peace and safety of 
Europe ; and desiring him, that for the future he would communi- 
cate all matters of importance, relating to his Eritish dominions, to 
a council of his natural-born subjects, whose interest it was to con- 
sult the welfare of their country, and whose experience and 
knowledge of their country would also render them more capable 
than strangers of advising him for the best ; while the commons 
busied themselves in preferring impeachments against those who had 
been the principal advisers and agents in it. These were William, 
earl of Portland, John, lord Somers, Edward, earl q^ O^^sss^^^v^-^ 
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Charles, lord Halifax ; but before their trials came on, a violent 
contention arose between the two houses, on the mode of proceed- 
ing. The lords asserted that no member of their house, although 
impeached of high crimes and misdemeanours, could be precluded 
from voting on any occasion, except in his own trial ; while the 
commons answered that, inasmuch as the impeached lords were to 
be allowed to vote for one another at their trials, for this and 
other reasons thej did not think fit to appear at the trial. The con- 
tention at length grew so fierce, on either side, that the king was 
compelled to put an end to the session. In this dispute it seems 
to have been agreed, both by the lords and commons, that the 
partition treaties were of pernicious consequence; and that the 
transacting them in that private manner, without communicating 
them to the privy-council, was a high misdemeanour in those that 
advised and transacted them ; but whether the commons appre- 
hended that the peers, who were generally in the interest of the 
old ministry, would not pass a sufficiently severe censure on the 
impeached lords, or were offended at the lofty pretensions claimed 
by the peers, is uncertain. The commons, however, seem to have 
been a little dilatory in their proceedings, and might possibly have 
designed that the lords should have lain under these impeachments 
during the recess of parliament ; there might be also something of 
party in the case; the impeached lords were the chiefs of the 
whigs, who had long reigned at court without controul, and the 
tories who succeeded them might have a view of preventing their 
return to their posts, as well as bringing them to justice. 

The commons had fortunately before the dissolution of parlia- 
ment granted the sum of £1,500,000, for the public expenses to be 
raised by a land tax, certain duties and a weekly deduction from 
the excise, so as to bring down the civil list to £600,000 ; they 
had also voted 30,000 seamen, and resolved that 10,000 troops 
should be sent to the states-generaL The king therefore had no 
hesitation in declaring war with France ; and going in person to the 
continent, concluded a second grand alliance with the emperor and 
the states for procuring the Netherlands and the Italian dominions 
of the crown of Spain for the emperor, and for preventing the 
union of France and Spain under one government. His only anxiety 
was with regard to the English parliament ; for he knew that the 
tories were timid and cautious in all their proceedings, and conse- 
quently unfitted to conduct the nation through a long and tedious 
campaign, as he saw the war of succession necessarily must be. He 
therefore resolved to take advantage of the popular fervour in 
England against Louis— who, contrary to the treaty of Ryswick, had 
recognised the pretended prince of Wales as king of England, 
immediately on the death of his father James, who expired on the 
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15th of Sept., 1701 — and dissolved the parliament, hoping that the 
new elections might prove more favourable to the war policy. Nor 
was he deceived ; for on the meeting of the new parliament, the 
commons voted a supply of 90,000 men for the land and sea 
services, and brought in a bill compelling all persons holding any 
office or place of trust to take an oath abjuring the prince of Wales, 
and accepting the succession as fixed by the Act of Settlement. The 
war however had scarcely commenced, when a fall from his horse 
brought William to an untimely end. He died on Sunday, March 
the 7th, 1702, equally regretted by his English and Dutch 
subjects, who looked up to him as the champion of protestantism 
and liberty in Europe. In his manner he was cold and repulsive, 
but even this was an advantage in his character, at least so far as 
the English nation was concerned ; for had he possessed a gracious 
and pleasing exterior in addition to his great mental attainments, 
he might not improbably have acquired such a command over the 
public mind as to have endangered, although unintentionally, the 
cause of liberty. As it was, England acquired not only a higher 
position amongst the states of Eiu-ope, and a greater security for 
the national freedom, but also a higher tone of national morality 
and a more enlightened public opinion by the free exercise of the 
press, which marks his reign as the commencement of the modem 
period of history. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 
HOUSE OP STUART. 

ANNE. 1702—1714. 

Tory predilections of tlie queen — War of Succession — Brilliant successes of Marl- 
borough — Exclusion of the chiefs of parties from the cabinet — Victory of 
Blenheim — Factious opposition of the tories — Anxiety for the Protestant suc- 
cession — Precautionary measures — Rejection of the bill against occasional con- 
formity — Discontent in Scotland — ^Act of Security — Difficulty of effecting a 
union of the two countries — Act of Union — Victory of Ramillies and capture of 
Gibraltar — Louis XIV. sues for peace — Defeat of the allies at Almanza — 
Battle of Malplaquet — Change in the prospects of Europe — Ascendancy of the 
whigs — Impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel, and return of the tories to power — The 
duchess of Marlborough disgraced — Dishonourable negotiations for peace — 
Treaty of Utrecht — Question of expediency — Danger to the Hanoverian succes- 
sion — Revival of the whig influence — Precautionary measures — Death of the 
queen. 

So complete had been the success of the revolution that, on the 
death of William, not the slightest voice was raised in favour of 
the prince of Wales ; and the princess Anne, according to the terms 
of the Act of Settlement, succeeded to the throne without the 
slightest opposition. It was well known that in her private 
sentiments she was tory and high church ; but the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which she ascended the throne and the influence 
of the duchess of Marlborough, who was a whig, in a great manner 
tended to counteract this predilection. In her first interview with 
the privy-council she assured them that it was her firm intention 
to maintain the Protestant religion, and to continue the policy of 
the late king, whose wisdom and moderation she intended to copy. 
A similar address was made to either house of parliament, and the 
commons, in reply, promised to support her with the necessary 
funds, and requested her to continue the preparations for the war 
with France. Marlborough, whose great abilities had been shown 
in negotiating the grand alliance, was accordingly sent to the 
Hague to arrange tbe plan of the ensuing campaign with the allies, 
and was intrusted with the command of the allied forces ; but, before 
entering on the War of Succession, which conferred undying fame 
on the English arms, we must look to the position of parties at 
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home. Since the revolution the contest between the crown and 
parliament had almost entirely ceased ; and this, in a great measure, 
explains the anomaly of a sovereign deriving her claim from a 
parliamentary settlement, and at the same time maintaining high 
tory notions. "By the death of William," says a judicious 
writer, " the crown had fallen almost into the old channel. Instead 
of a foreigner and only a relative, a princess, a native of the 
kingdom, the only daughter of a king whose title as far as it was 
hereditary was undoubted, and at the same time a Protestant and 
much attached to the church, had now possession of the throne.** 
The greater part, consequently, of the high tories, and many even 
of the profe8se(> Jacobites, were satisfied with this slight deviation 
on account of convenience from the line of succession, and were 
content to waive their peculiar tenets for the present, in hopes that 
the influence of the reigning sovereign would enable her to bequeath 
the throne to her own family. Similar sentiments, we are assured, 
had been adopted by the few persons who still formed at St. 
Germain the idle show of a court. They knew the professions 
which the queen had made to her father during the most part of 
her predecessor's reign, and believed, or affected to believe, that 
she only took possession of the government to restore it when 
time should come to her excluded brother. 

The coalition, therefore, of these two powerful factions gave the 
tories a decided majority in the commons ; while the queen's choice 
of ministers showed her inclination in favour of high monarchical prin- 
ciples. Lord Eochester, her uncle, was continued lord lieutenant of 
Ireland ; lord Nottingham was secretary of state; the marquis of Nor- 
manby got the privy seal ; Marlborough was decorated with the order 
of the garter, named captain-general of the English forces at home 
and abroad, and master of the ordnance ; Grodolphin was made lord 
high treasurer, being in reality prime minister ; and the queen's 
husband, prince George of Denmark, still occupied his seat in the 
house of peers as duke of Cumberland, and was named generalissimo 
and lord high admiral. 

On the very same day war was declared against France at London, 
the Hague and Vienna ; and Marlborough opened the campaign by 
laying seige to Venloo, which surrendered after a stout resistance. 
Kuremonde, Stevenswaert, and Liege were then reduced, and the 
French were finally compelled to recross their own frontier. The 
success of the English arms was equally brilliant at sea ; for 
although the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt on Cadiz, he suc- 
ceeded in surprising the West Indian fleet, which lay in Vigo bay, 
under the protection of a French squadron. Having taken the 
two castles which commanded the entrance of the harbour, the 
Enghsh then engaged the French fleet and cut out ten men of war, 
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eleven galleons, and several sliips, valued at 7,000,000 dollars. 
Other treasures to the amount of 14,000,000 were supposed to 
have l}een sunk in the bay. Marlborough, on his return to 
England, vsras raised to the dukedom, and parliament thanked him 
for his services, but refused to confirm the grant of £5,000 a year 
to be paid out of the revenues of the post-office, which the queen had 
made to him, saying that they would not be parties to the alienation 
of the crown's revenues, which had already been much reduced by 
the lavish grants of the late reign. 

This naturally gave offence to the queen, who was further dis- 
gusted with the evident reluctanqe of the tory party to carry on 
the war with such vigour as Marlborough knew t6 be requisite ; 
she, therefore, dismissed Rochester, Nottingham, and Buckingham 
from her councils and dissolved the parliament, but at the same 
time carefully avoided bestowing the vacant places on the whig 
leaders, it being, the advice of her confidential advisers, Marlborough 
and Godolphin, to exclude the chiefs of parties from the cabinet. 
Hence, the administration from 1704 to 1708, cannot properly be 
reckoned as belonging to either of these great factions, but as 
forming a kind of mutual link between the two, alternately opposed 
or supported by either party as circumstances or party spirit might 
dictate. Meanwhile the war on the continent had been sustained 
with equal energy on either side. In Flanders the French were 
entirely defeated, but in Germany and Italy the allies were not 
equally successful. There Tallard and Vendome so pressed the 
emperor that he was in danger 'of being besieged in his own 
capital, and only for the timely aid of Marlborough, who, by a 
masterly manceuvre, forced the lines of the Bavarians at Schellen- 
burgh, and gained the glorious victory of Blenheim, the whole 
country must have been over-run. This victory for a time 
crippled the power of France ; and the duke, having reduced the 
strong fortresses of Ulm, Treves, and Traerbach, returned to 
England, where he was received by the queen and both houses with 
the most marked distinctions of honour, and Was rewarded by the 
gift of the royal manor of Woodstbck, on which was to be erected 
at the public expense a magnificent palace, to be called Blenheim 
castle, in commemoration of the victory. 

The tories, however, who were in the minority in the new par- 
liament", disgusted at tlie secession of Marlborough, as they 
considered it, from their party, endeavoured to depreciate his 
services ; and in order to perplex the government introduced a bill, 
for requesting the princess Sophia of Hanover to come and reside 
in England ; it being an established fact in history, they asserted, 
that whatever prince was nearest to England at the time, obtained 
the vacant throne. 
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Whatever truth there may have been in this assertion, it is 
probable it influenced the tories but little in their conduct. 
Their real object undoubtedly was to place the whigs in opposition 
to the government ; for they well knew that if the latter voted in 
favour of the bill they must inevitably lose the confidence of the 
queen, and if they voted against it they must incur the charge of 
inconsistency and treachery to thp Protestadit cause. They there- 
fore pressed the measure with all haste, but the ministers perceiving 
their intention adroitly avoided the snare by rejecting the bill, and 
at the same time proposing another for confirming the Hanoverian 
succession. Lord Wharton, with happy irony, congratulated 
the house on the manifest miracle that bad so suddenly changed 
the principles of the tories, and advised that an order be imme- 
diately given to the judges to prepare and present a bill to the 
lords; for forming an eventual regency of the first officers of state, 
upon the death of the queen, and for providing a continuatibn of 
legal government till the rightful successor should arrive and assert 
his own authority. Nor was this measure premature ; for not only 
the ministers but even the queen herself were suspected (not 
without some show of truth) of being favourable to the restoration 
of the Stuart line ; and there is abundant evidence to prove that 
Godolphin and Marlborough were in correspondence with the court 
of St. Germain, long even after the accession of Anne had placed 
the whole affairs of government in their hands. 

But the tories were not thus easily to be silenced, having failed 
in effecting a breach between the queen and the ministers on the 
subject of the Hanoverian succession. They re-introduced the bill 
against occasional conformity, which had been rejected in the pre- 
ceding parliament, under the specious pretext of preventing 
hypocrisy in religion, but with the sinister motive of rendering 
unavailing the Act of Toleration: for most of the Protestant 
dissenters, as we have before observed, although they differed- from 
the church in her ecclesiastical polity, nevertheless did not refuse 
to take the communion in her pale, as a qualification for the 
exercise of their civil rights ; but if the present bill were passed, 
they would be excluded from holding any civil or municipal office ; 
a violent debate therefore ensued, but it was finally decided that 
the measure was unadvised, and that whosoever should assert that 
the established religion was in danger was an enemy to the queen, 
the church, and the kingdom 1 The affairs of Scotland now drew 
off the attention of parliament for a time from party strife. In 
that country, ever since the accession of William HI., there had 
been a strong feeling of discontent gradually spreading, owing 
mainly to the failure of the Darien company and the jealousy of 
the Scottish merchants, who were excluded from the trade of tfc^ 
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English possessions in the east, so much so indeed that William 
never ventured to dissolve the Convention Parliament which had 
placed him upon the throne ; and on the accession of Anne, the 
national party, as it was termed, was so powerful that she dreaded the 
consequences of a new election and suffered the whig ministers 
of the late king to remain in power : but when the act for regu- 
lating the succession and securing the crown to the princess Sophia 
was passed in England without consulting the wishes of the Scots, 
the smouldering embers of discontent broke forth into an open 
flame, and the Scottish parliament passed an act called the Act of 
Security, which provided that although the Scottish succession 
should be retained in the protestant line, yet on no account should 
the same person who might be chosen for England reign in 
Scotland, unless the independence of the Scottish nation and par- 
liament should be previously acknowledged, and the religion, trade, 
and liberty of the people secured against English influence. The 
duke of Hamilton * and other powerful nobles thereupon retired 
to their estates, and everything seemed to threaten the commence- 
ment of an international war ; but this calamity was fortunately 
averted through the moderate policy of the queen, who, instead of 
adopting the compulsory measures recommended by the English 
parliament, gave her assent to the Act of Security, and procured the 
authority of parliament for appointing commissioners to negotiate 
a union of the two countries, so that they should not only have 
one monarch, but one legislature and government. The earl of 
Queensbury was appointed for Scotland, and Godolphin for England; 
but the measure was by no means popular in either country, both 
the Scots and the English were jealous of each other. The former 
were irritated at the thought of the loss of their national existence, 
which must inevitably be absorbed in the more powerful state of 
England, if an incorporating union were agreed upon ; while the 
latter were equally offended at the superior advantages conceded 
to Scotland. At length, however, these mutual jealousies were 
overcome, partly by argument and partly by the judicious applica- 
tion of bribes, so that the Act of Union was carried in the Scottish 
parliament by a majority of 110, and on the 25th of March in the 
following year (1707), the last of the parliaments of Scotland rose 
never to meet again. The chief provisions of the union thus 
finally effected were — that the two kingdoms should upon the Ist 
day of May next ensuing, and for ever after, be united into one 

* The duke of Hamilton was accuBed of supporting this measure, out of his own 
private ambition ; because that he, next after the house of Hanover who were in 
manner excluded by this act, was the nearest Protestant heir to the Scottish 
throne, being lineally descended, by a daughter^ from the first branch of the 
bouse of Stuart^ which reigned in Scotland. 
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kingdom by the name of Great Britain. That the succession to 
the monarchy of the United Kingdom of Great Britain should 
remain to the princess Sophia, and the heirs of her body being 
Protestants. That the whole island should be represented by one 
parliament, in which 16 peers and 45 commoners should represent 
Scotland ; all subjects of the united kingdom to have full freedom 
of trade and navigation with any port in Great Britain and its 
colonies ; the merchants of either country to enjoy the same 
commercial allowances and privileges, and to be liable to the same 
restrictions ; the laws of public policy to be the same for both parts 
of the kingdom, but no alteration to be made in the laws con- 
cerning private rights except for the beneiBt of Scotland ; the 
Scottish courts of judicature to remain unchanged, and the Church 
of Scotland to be maintained inviolate in all its rights and privi- 
leges; and lastly, the same taxes and customs to be levied in 
both parts of the kingdom, except that the land tax was reduced 
in favour of Scotland, the latter country having no national debt. 

This was certainly a measure of the utmost importance to the 
peace and prosperity of the whole kingdom, and was justly regarded 
by the queen as the crowning triumph of her reign- In giving 
her assent to the bill, she said, '* I consider this union as a matter 
of the greatest importance to the wealth, strength, and safety of 
the whole island ; and I make no doubt it will be remembered and 
spoken of hereafter, to the honour of those who have been instru- 
mental in bringing it to such a happy conclusion." 

Meanwhile the course of affairs on the continent continued most 
prosperous ; admiral Rooke captured Gibraltar, and the duke of 
Marlborough gained a glorious victory at Bamillies, in which the 
French lost 8,000 killed, and 6,000 prisoners, besides all their 
artillery and baggage. In Italy the allies gained the battle of 
Turin, and drove the duke of Orleans back to France, so that 
Louis XIV. was compelled to sue for peace ; but the demands of 
the allies were so exorbitant, that he determined again to try the 
fortune of war: and having obtained supplies from the estates, who 
besought him to maintain the honour of France at any sacrifice, 
he accordingly sent the duke of Vendome into Flanders with a 
powerful army, to occupy the attention of Marlborough, but with 
strict orders not to risk a battle ; while he gave instructions to his 
son-in-law, Philip of Spain, to press the allies in that quarter with 
all his might. The consequence was, that the arch-duke Charles 
was defeated at the battle of Almanza, and all Spain, except 
Catalonia, submitted to Philip. The duke of Savoy and prince 
Eugene were also compelled to raise the siege of Toulon, which 
they had undertaken in concert with the allied fleets under sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. The result of the campaign was, therefore, on the 
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whole, favourable to France. The next year, however, saw matters 
restored to their former position: the attempt of the pretender, styled 
by some the Chevalier de St. George, to land in Scotland with a 
French army, was successfully frustrated, and Marlborough gained 
some signal advantages in Flanders, where Ghent and Lisle 
surrendered; and in the following year, 1709, the allies gained 
the glorious victory of Malplaquet, which entirely crippled the 
power of France. In this terrible battle, the most desperately 
contested during the war, the French are said to have lost 30,000 
in killed alone, and the allies 20,000: 

These continued losses, combined with the distress occasioned 
by a severe winter, made Louis XIV. once more sue for peace ; 
but the demands of the allies were so exorbitant, that the negotia- 
tions were broken off, and* the war was again renewed, but not with 
the same vigour as previously ; for the changes in the English 
ministry, and the succession of the arch-duke Charles to the 
imperid throne, had greatly altered the relative position of parties. 
The tories, as we have seen in the earlier part of the queen's reign, 
had greatly injured their interests by division, while the whigs 
acting in- concert under the able direction of the junto, as it 
was called, composed of the lords Somers, Halifax, Wharton, 
Otford, and Sunderland, had gradually been acquiring influence ; 
till at length, notwithstanding the endeavours of Marlborough and 
Godolphin to prevent the ascendancy of either party, they had 
succeeded in filling all the places in the ministry with their 
adherents ; so that in 1708 when the new parliament met, sir 
Eichard Onslow, a whig, was chosen speaker, and the whole admi- 
nistration became whiggish: but their tenure of office was 
extremely precarious; for the queen, who had never been fully 
reconciled to their principles, began to be weary of the supercilious 
airs assumed by the duchess of Marlborough, their great advocate, 
and admitted into her confidence Mrs. Masham, better known by 
her original name of Abigail Hill. This woman wa« a distant 
relation of the duchess's, and had been introduced by her as a 
fit person to hold a subordinate situation in the queen's house- 
hold; but finding her power over the queen, she soon began 
to league with Harley and St. John to effect the overthrow of the 
' whigs, who were at no pains to conciliate the royal favour, but 
rather provoked the indignation of the queen by instituting an 
attack upon the admiralty, which was under the immediate direc- 
tion of the prince consort. But that which more immediately 
effected the overthrow of the whig administration was the inju- 
dicious impeachment of Dr. Sacheverel, a high tory divine, who 
had preached a ranting sermon before the lord mayor and aldermen 
on the text, ** Perils from false brethren," in which he inveighed 
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bitterly against the tolerant spirit of the bishops towards the 
dissenters, characterising the revolution of 1688 as an unrighteous 
change, and wound up with a furious invective against the ministers, 
especially Godolphin, whom he styled Volpone; Soraers and 
Marlborough, it is 8£^d,*were for leaving the matter to the ordinary 
tribunals : but Qodolphin, whose feelings were wounded, was 
earnest for an impeachment ; and the matter being brought before 
parliament, the conunons voted this and another sermon of 
Sacheverers, preached at Derby on the 15 th of August, to be 
scandalous and seditious libels; and on the 27th of February, 
1710, the trial commenced before the lords in Westminster Hall. 
The public excitement on this occasion was intense ; every day the 
hall was crowded to jBufibcation ; and as Sacheverel passed from 
his lodging in the Temple, his carriage was sun*ounded by a 
tumultuous mob, who saluted him with shouts of joy and tre- 
mendous cries of " High Church and Dr. Sacheverel ; " but the 
lords correctly took no notice of this popular clamour ; and after a 
careful investigation, Sacheverel was found guilty of exceeding the 
licence of preaching, and. was suspended for three years. This 
gentle sentence was regarded by the tory party as a triumph, and 
in fact it was ; bonfires and illuminations in the capital and all 
over the country testified to the joy of the people, and addresses 
in favour of non-resistance poured in from all parts of the realm. 

The charge against Sacheverel was not for impugning what was 
done at the revolution, which he affected to vindicate, but for main- 
taining that it was not a case of resistance to the supreme power, 
and, consequently, no exception to his tenet of an unlimited passive 
obedience.f The managers of the impeachment had, therefore, 
not only to prove tliat there was resistance in the revolution, which 
could not of course be sincerely disputed, but to assert the lawful- 
ness in great emergencies, or what is called, in politics, hecessity, 
of taking arms against the law — a delicate matter to treat of at any 
time, and not least so by ministers of state and law officers of the 
crown in the very presence, as they knew, of their sovereign. " We 
cannot praise too highly," says the same writer, " their speeches 
upon this charge ; some shades, rather of discretion than discord- 
ance, may be perceptible ; and we may distinguish the warmth of 
Lechraere, or the openness of Starihopt, from the caution of 
Walpole, who betrays more anxiety than his colleagues to give no 

* Coxe's Life of Marlborougli, iii. l4l. 

+ *'With a view of the interests of their ministry," says Hallam, ''this prosecution 
of Sacheverel by the whigs was very unadvised, it was however, of high import- 
tance in a constitutional light, and is not only the most authentic exposition, but 
the most authoritative ratification of the principles upon which the revolution is to 
be defended."— Const. Hist. ii. p. 367. 
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offence in the liigliest quarter ; but, in every one, tlie same funda- 
mental principles of the whig creed, except on which indeed the 
impeachment could not rest, are unambiguously proclaimed." 
" Since we must give up our right to the laws and liberties of this 
kingdom," says Dr. Joseph Jekyll, " or which is all one, be pre- 
carious in the enjoyment of them, and hold them only during 
pleasure, if this doctrine of unlimited non-resistance prevails, the 
commons have been content to undertake this prosecution.** * 

Thus fell the most glorious, the most able, and we may add 
perhaps the most virtuous and patriotic administration that 
England has possessed since the days of Elizabeth. '* It seems 
rather a humiliating proof of the sway which the feeblest prince 
enjoys even in a limited monarchy, that the fortunes of Europe 
shoidd have been changed by nothing more noble than the 
insolence of one waiting-woman and the cunning of another ; it is 
true that this was effected by throwing the weight of the crown 
into the scale of a powerful faction, yet the house of Bourbon 
would probably not have reigned beyond the Pyrenees, but for 
Sarah and Abigail at queen Anne's court." f 

The tories had, from the beginning, come very reluctantly into 
the schemes of the grand alliance, and now that they had gained 
the upper hand it became clearly evident that they were bent on 
obtaining peace at any sacrifice ; and in this they were supported 
by the general voice of the nation which had at length become 
weary of the war. The apparent willingness of Louis to concede 
weighed with many ; the pressure of taxation with others ; and the 
want of French wines and other foreign luxuries rendered numbers 
pacific. " It was strange to see," says a contemporary historian, J 
" how much the desire of French wine, and the dearness of it, 
alienated many men from the duke of Marlborough's friendship." 
He was consequently accused of desiring to prolong the war from 
selfish motives ; and when he returned to England at the close of 
the campaign (Nov. 1710), instead of receiving the thanks of the 
queen and both houses of parliament, as he had been accus- 
tomed, he had the mortification to see the thanks of the houses 
bestowed on Peterborough for his Quixotic exploits in Spain ; and 
the places at court previously held by his duchess divided between 
the duchess of Somerset and Mrs. Masham, and an attempt even 
made to convict himself of peculation. It was in vain that Marl- 
borough continued to gain victories in the field ; the agents of the 
government were already in secret negotiation with the court of 
France, and, notwithstanding the express words of the alliance 

* State Trials, xv. 25. Hallam, Const. Hist. ii. p. 368. 
+ Hallam, Const. Hist. ii. p. 373. 
t CanniDgham, ii. p. 220. 
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ti'liicli forbade any of the contracting parties to enter on 
peace without the consent of the others, preliminaries had already 
been signed at Paris. When these were communicated to the 
ministers of the allies at London, they protested strongly against 
them as dishonourable and suicidal to the interests of Europe ; 
and were so far successful in their representations as to induce the 
lords to propose an amendment to the address, declaring that no 
peace could be safe or honourable if Spain ♦nd the West Indies 
were to be allotted to any branch of the house of Bourbon; but a 
similar motion was rejected by the commons, who not only autho- 
rised the ministers to sign the preliminaries of a treaty, but even 
went so far as to accuse Marlborough of peculation and mal-admi- 
nistration of the funds placed at his disposal. He was, conse- 
quently, deprived of the command of the forces, and ordered to 
return home to take his trial ; but there the matter ended, for the 
ministers did not dare to impeach him, nor even to reply to a 
vindication of him which was published. But the emperor and the 
States General would not hear of peace, and despatched prince 
Eugene to England on an embassy to represent the fatal con- 
sequences of deserting the allies, and to propose a new plan for the 
future conduct of the war. Eugene, however, found the queen deaf 
to his solicitations, and had the mortification of returning with the 
displeasing intelligence that the allies must accede to the terms of 
the treaty, or else England would make peace without them. 

For a while the war was sustained by the valour of prince 
Eugene, who now took the command of the confederate forces; 
but the loss of the battle of Denain convinced the allies that they 
were incompetent to maintain the struggle without the assistance 
of England, and hastened the conclusion of a treaty, which was 
signed at Utrecht between England, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, 
Savoy and France. The emperor did not accede to the peace until 
a year later, when forced by the successes of Marshal Villars. By 
this treaty it was arranged that Philip V. should retain Spain and 
the Indies, giving up the Netherlands and Italian dominions to the 
emperor, and Sicily to the duke of Savoy, at the same time re- 
nouncing his claim to the crown of France, and the other French 
princes resigning their rights to that of Spain. It was further 
stipulated that Louis XIV. should abandon the cause of the 
Pretender and demolish the fortifications of Dunkirk, which had 
long been an eyesore to the English. The possessions of Minorca 
and Gibraltar, together with Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and 
Hudson's Bay, were conceded to the latter country, with the monopoly 
of the supply of slaves to the Spanish Indies for the term q€ ^<\ 
years. These conditions were variously i^c^v?^^ Vj ^iX!kfc\.^^^'«s^osK^ 
iu.England: the Whigs declaring ihem xji ^v-s^x^e.^ \.o "^^^^ ^^>i.^^^ 
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and suicidal to the interests of Europe ; wbile the tories defended 
tjiem on the ground that they secured the grand object of the 
alliance, the separation of the crowns of France and Spain, and 
further obtained for England as many advantages as could be hoped 
for under existing circumstances. They argued, and with some 
show of plausibility, that the resources of the country had been 
much wasted by the long continuance of the war ; and notwith- 
standing the heavy Imrdens to which the people had been subjected, 
the national debt had so rapidly increased that the mere interest 
of it far exceeded the ancient revenues of the crown, to be bequeathed, 
like an hereditary curse, to unborn ages.* The landed proprietors, 
too, it was asserted, were reduced to a condition little better than 
that of farmers of a rack-rent to the army and the public funds ; f 
while the government, to repair the continual loss of men, had been 
compelled to resort to unconstitutional means for the recruiting of 
the army. J 

"But, whatever judgment we may be disposed to form as to the 
political necessity of leaving Spain and America in the possession 
of Philip, it is impossible to justify the course of that negotiation 
which ended in the peace of Utreeht. It was at best a dangerous 
and inauspicious concession, demanding every compensation that 
could be devised, and which the circumstances of the war entitled 
us to require. France was still our formidable enemy ; the ambition 
of Louis was still to be dreaded, his intrigues to be suspected. 
That an English minister should have thrown himself into the 
arms of this enemy at the first overture of negotiation ; that he 
should have renounced advantages upon which he might have 
insisted ; that he should have restored Lille, and attempted 
to procure the sacrifice of Toumay; that throughout the whole 
correspondence and in all personal interviews with Forey, he should 
have shown the triumphant queen of Great Britain more eager for 

* The national debt, on the Slat of Dec. 1714, according to Chalmers, 
amounted to £50,644,306 ; Sinclair makes it £52,145,363 ; but about half of this 
was temporary annuities. The whole expenses of the war are reckoned by the 
former writer at £65,853,799. The interest of the debt was, as computed by 
Chalmers, £2,811,903 ; by Sinclair, £3,351,358. 

+ Examiner, No. 13. Oct. 1710. 

X The ministers had several times endeavoured to obtain an act for rocniiting 
the army by a forced conscription, but the motion had always been rejected by the 
commons as unconstitutional ; tiU at length, in 1706, the impossibility of raising 
the forces required for the war by voluntary enlistment compelled the commons 
to sanction a bill ** for raising a sufficient number of troops out of such persons as 
bad no lawful calling or employment ;* a method hardly more unconstitutional 
than the former, and liable to enormous abuse. This measure, it is true, was 
only temporary, but it was renewed several times, and so late as the reign of 
George it., was drawn into a precedent. See Stat. 4 Anne, c. 10. Pari. Hist, 
335, 30 George II. c. 8. 
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peao^ than her vanquished adversary ; that the two courts should 
have been virtually conspiring against those allies, without whom 
we had bound ourselves to enter on no treaty ; that we should 
have withdrawn our troops in the midst of a campaign, and even 
seized upon the towns of our confederates while we left them 
exposed to be overcome by a superior force ; that we should have 
first deceived those confederates by the most direct falsehood in 
denying our clandestine treaty, and then dictated to them its 
acceptance, are facts so disgraceful to Bolingbroke, and in some- 
what a less degree to Oxford, that they can hardly be palliated by 
establishing the expediency of the treaty itself."* 

One of the main objects of the tories in so suddenly concluding 
peace with France, was undoubtedly the prospect it gave them of 
effecting more easily the restoration of the exiled family ; for although 
Oxford and several other meuibers of the cabinet were favourable to 
the Hanoverian succession, it cannot be disguised that the great 
majority of the tory party were heartily devoted to the cause of the 
pretender; Even the queen herself, although sh6 bore no love for her 
brother, thought his claim preferable to that of the electoral family, 
whom she hated, f and it appeared only to want a favourable opportu- 
nity to secure his succession. The friends of the protestant succession 
therefore became extremely anxious, and the whig leaders recom- 
mended Schutz the Hanoverian envoy to demand a writ of summons 
for the electoral prince, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England ; 
which according to the existing law could not well be refused. The 
queen, however, expressed herself highly indignant at this pre- 
sumption, and forbade the Hanoverian minister to -appear at court ; 
she also wrote to the elector, on the 19 th of May (1714), expressing 
her disapprobation of the prince's coming over to England, and 
her determination to oppose a project so contrary to her royal 
authority, however fataHhe consequences migkt be. J The sudden 
death, by apoplexy, of the princess Sophia (June 7), was by some 
ascribed to the effect on her of the. queen' ff letter; but however 
this may have been, certain it is that the measure was given up, 
either from unwillingness on the part of George to make the queen 

♦ Hallam, Const. Hist ii. p. 382. 

f The truth seems to be that Anne was very dissembling, as Swifl repeatedly 
says in his private letters, and as feeble and timid persons in high station generally 
are ; that she hated the house of Hanover, and in some measure feared them ; 
but that she had no regard for the pretender (for it is really absurd to talk, 
like Somerville, of natural affection under all the circumstances), and feared him a 
great deal more than the other ; that she had, however, some scruples about his 
right, which were counterbalanced by her attachment to the Church of England ; 
consequently, that she was wavering among opposite impulses, but with a predomi- 
nating timidity which would have probably kept her from any change. Hallam, 
Const. Hist. ii. p. 389. 

4: Macphcrson, Hist. Great Brit. ii. p. 621. 
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his irreconcilable enemy, or, as is at least equally probable, out of 
jealousy of his son. 

The conduct, however, of the whigs in urging on the house of 
Hanover to maintain their title, is certainly deserving of all praise ; 
for whatever may be said to the contrary by " a few moderns who 
have assumed the privilege of setting aside the persuasion of con- 
temporaries,'* it is quite clear that the protestant succession was 
really and truly in danger. " I am much inclined," says Hallam, 
" to believe that the great majority of the nation were in favour of 
the protestant succession; but if the princes of the bouse of 
Brunswick had seemed to retire from the contest, it might have 
been impracticable to resist a predominant faction in the council 
and in parliament ; especially if the son of James, listening to the 
remonstrances of his English adherents, could have been induced to 
renounce a faith which, in the eyes of too many, was the sole 
pretext for his exclusion, and was at least almost the only one 
which could have been publicly maintained with much success, 
consistently with the general principles of our constitution."* 

Fortunately, however, for the cause of liberty, the hereditary obsti- 
nacy of James prevented him from changing his religion, and the 
more moderate tories becoming alarmed for the safety of their church, 
as they saw the queen's dissolution approaching, joined with the 
whigs in taking precautions for securing the protestant succession.t 
A few days before the queen's death, Bolingbroke was dismissed 
from office, and Shrewsbury appointed in his stead ; so that when 
that event took place, on the Ist of August (1714), Prince George 
of Hanover, though unknown and absent, was proclaimed without a 
single murmur, as if the crown had passed in the most regular 
descent; thus excluding for ever not only the descendants of 
James II. but also those of his sister Henrietta, who was married to 
the Duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIV, 

♦ Const Hist. ii. p. 301. 

+ It seems to have been a sine qu& non with the tory leaders that the pretender 
should become a protestant. Bolingbroke, in his letter to Sir W. Wyndham, says, 
"I cannot forget, nor you cithtr, what passed when, a little before the death of the 
queen, letters were conveyed from the chevalier to several persons — to myself 
among others. In the letter to me the article of religion was so awkwardly 
handled, that he made the principal motive of the confidence we ought to have 
in him, to consist in his firm resolution to adhere to popery. The efifect which 
this epistle had on me was the same which it had on those tories to whom I com- 
municated it at that time ; it made us resolve to have nothing to do with him.'* 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

GEOEGE I. 1714 — 1727. 

Undisputed succession of George I. — Whig administration — Impeacbment of those 
who had negotiated the peace of Utrecht — The pretender lands in Scotland — 
Apathy of the English Jacobites — Important effect of the Union — Repeal of 
the Triennial Act — Influence of septennial pailiaments in increasing the power 
of the commons — Authority of parliament to determine its own duration — Pro- 
posal for restricting the number of the peers — Evils to be anticipated from 
this measure — Its rejection — South-Sea scheme — Judicious policy of Walpole— 
Movement in favour of religious liberty — Repeal of the act against occasional 
conformity — Abolition of Convocation — Abuse of its powers — Conspiracy of 
Atterbury — Walpole*8 adminiBiration — Foreign policy — War with Spain- 
Death of the king. 

So prompt and energetic were the arrangements adopted for secur- 
ing the protestant succession, that the friends of the pretender were 
entirely thrown off their guard ; and before they could recover their 
coiTsternation at the suddenness of the queen's death and the fall 
of Bolingbroke, prince George had landed in England, and been 
acknowledged by most of the continental princes. His first care 
was to dissolve the parliament, and to form a new ministry almost 
entirely whig. Townshend and Stanhope were appointed secre- 
taries ; Cowper, lord chancellor; Marlborough, commander-in-chief; 
Walpole, paymaster of the forces ; and Nottingham, president of 
the council. These appointments created a general dissatisfaction 
amongst the tories, who had been accustomed to regard a leading 
share in the administration as belonging of right to what was called 
the church party, and they complained bitterly of the formation of 
a ministry upon the whig principle. But was it not natural, we 
may ask, that the king should have preferred as his advisers those 
who had always stood faithful to his interests, in preference to those 
who had opposed and thwarted his accession? and were not the tories 
as truly a faction as their adversaries P To have excluded the whigs 
under such circumstances from his councils would have indeed been 
so monstrous, both in honour and policy, that in modern times the 
censure has generally been transferred to their alleged monopoly of 
public offices. But, as Mr. Hallam justly observes, the miaclvxsfe. 
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of a disunited hybrid ministry had been sufliciently manifest in the 
two last reigns ; nor could George, a stranger to his people and 
their constitution, have undertaken without ruin that most difficult 
task of balancing parties and persons to wliich the great mind of 
William had proved unequal. Nor is it true that the tones, as 
such, were proscribed ; those who chose to serve the court met with 
court favour, and in the very outset thiB few men of sufficient 
eminence who had testified their attachment to the succession, 
received equitable rewards ; but most happily for himself and the 
kingdom, most reasonably according to the principles on which 
alone his throne could rest, the first prince of the house of Bruns- 
wick gave a decisive preponderance in his favour to Walpole and 
Townshendy above Harcourt and Bolingbroke. 

The new parliament coincided entirely in the views of the 
ministry, and in order to show their disapprobation of the measures 
of the late administration, gave orders for an enquiry to be made 
into the negotiations for the peace of Utrecht and other matters, 
which resulted in the impeachment of the lords Bolingbroke, 
Oxford, and Ormond ; but the intention of the commons being rather 
to terrify the Jacobite party than to be revenged for former wrongs, 
the prosecution was not vigorously followed up ; Bolingbroke and 
Ormond were allowed to escape to the continent, where they were 
received at the court of the pretender^ and Oxford was committed to 
the Tower, but was released two years afterwards. These examples 
of severity, however, were insufficient to overawe the leaders of the 
Jacobite party, and the symptoms of disaffection became every -day 
more manifest. The clergy, especially, fanned the flame of dis- 
content by their political sermons ; and the Scots, who were offended 
at the union, ardently joined in the general outcry. Thus encouraged, 
the heir of the Stuarts landed at Peterhead in the Highlands, where 
the earl of Mar had abready assembled an army of 10,000 men ; but 
the death at this time of Louis XIY., and the decisive measures of 
the English government, entirely blasted the hopes of the pretender. 
His partisans were defeated on the same day (Nov. 13) at Preston 
in Lancashire, and Sheriffmuir in Scotland, and he himself was 
forced to take shelter on board a French vessel going to Gravelines. 
Had his English friends been as zealous in his cause as the Soots, 
the rebellion might have taken a more serious turn ; but those who 
professed the most were ready to sacrifice the least ; and the whole 
brunt of the campaign was left to fall on the Highlanders, who, 
although they fought bravely, were perfectly inadequate to cope 
with the powerful resources of England. Even had Scotland 
possessed her separate nationality there might have been some 
chance of her maintaining the cause single-handed ; but the union 
of the two countries hwl broken down the barrier which had 
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formerly existed, and Scotland was now compelled to wait on the 
fortunes of her more powerful ally. It has been usual to blaine the 
severity of the government in punishing those who had taien part 
in the rebellion, as though the conduct of the judges were un- 
precedented ; but when we compare the number of executions, 
viz., two peers and thirty inferior persons, with the massacres 
which have usually taken place after such rebellions, we can 
scarcely designate this " an unwarrantable excess of punishment.*'* 

There seems, observes a judicious writer,f a latent insinuation 
in those who have argued on the other side, as if the Jacobite 
rebellion, being founded on an opinion of right, was more 
excusable than an ordinary treason ; a proposition which it would 
not have been quite safe for the reigning dynasty to acknowledge. 
Clemency, however, is the standing policy of constitutional govern- 
ments, as severity is of despotism ; and if the ministers of George 
I. might have extended it to part of the inferior sufferers with 
safety to their master, they would have done well in sparing him 
the odium that attends all political punishments. 

In the midst of this excitement, the time fixed by the Triennial 
Act for the dissolution of parliament drew near ; but the ministers, 
iearing the effect of a general election in so unsettled a state of the 
public mind, determined to bring in a bill for repealing the 
Triennial Act, and extending the duration of parliament to seven 
years, it being alleged that frequent elections tended to promote 
party strife, and greatly weakened the efficiency of that branch of 
the legislature, besides giving occasion to the intrigues of foreign 
potentates. The measure was strenuously opposed by the tories 
and the ultra-liberals in both houses of parliament, but it was 
11 n ally carried in the lords by a majority of 96 to 61, and in the 
commons by 264 to 121 ; Lord Somers gave it his unqualified 
approbation ; and notwithstanding all that has been said against it 
in modern times, it is impossible to deny that it has been the main 
instrument in > securing the preponderance of the house of 
commons, by augmenting the efficiency, and guaranteeing the 
itidependence of that body alike from court infiuence and the 
unstable prejudices of the multitude. "It is," says Hallam,} "by 
a middle position between an oligarchical senate and a poptdar 
assembly that the house of commons is best preserved both in .its 
dignity and its usefulness, subject indeed to swerve towards either 
character by that continual variation of forces which act upon the 
vast machine of our commonwealth, but ever occupying an inde- 
pendent position:" Frequent attempts have since been made to 

* Tindal, Continuation of Rapin, p. 501. 
^ Hallam, Const Hist. ii. p. 895. 
t Const. Hist. ii. p. 400. 
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return to triennial or even annual parliaments ; and it hers been 
argued that the legislature exceeded its trust in breaking in 
upon the restrictions of the ancient constitution ; but nothing can 
be more absurd than this assertion, for it should be recollected 
that the Triennial Act had only been in operation a little more 
than twenty years ; and previously to that, the parliament had 
continued for an indefinite period at the will of the sovereign ; it 
was therefore competent for the legislature to repeal that which 
itself had enacted, and to return, so far as it thought necessary, to 
the ancient prerogative of the crown. 

The advantages too to be gained by triennial or even annual par- 
liaments are extremely problematic ; and it may well be doubted 
whether the confusion and expense necessarily attending a general 
election would not, every other circumstance set aside, more than 
counterbalance any advantages which triennial or annual parliaments 
may be supposed to possess. A question of still more importance 
to the constitution was shortly after brought before parliament by 
Sunderland, who introduced a bill to limit the house of lords, after 
the creation of a very few more, to its actual number of 178, and to 
give to the Scots twenty-five hereditary, instead of sixteen elective 
peers. This measure, being so evidently advantageous to the 
lords, met with little opposition in that house ; but on its being 
sent down to the commons, an animated debate took place. 
Walpole maintained with great eloquence, that while both the 
other branches of the legislature were restrained by statutes and 
the nature of the constitution from exceeding their due balance, 
there were no such direct securities against the ambition, or, what 
was more likely to prove injurious, the perverse obstinacy of the 
aristocracy; and as this would be greatly enhanced by a con- 
sciousness of their own power, and by a sense of self-importance 
which every peer would derive from it after the limitation of their 
numbers, it was to be feared that the lords might offer a factious 
opposition to any measure they disapproved, and thus overthrow 
the due balance of the constitution ; whereas by the king retaining 
in his own hands the power of creating new peers, a wholesome 
check was placed on any such demonstration of ill-feeling, without 
materially endangering the stability of the government ; besides the 
hopeless exclusion of the landed gentry, and all others except those 
nobly born, would in a great measure take away the usefulness of that 
institution, by preventing its honours being looked up to as suitable 
rewards for eminent public services, which the crown could dis- 
pense to its servants, without materially adding to the burdens of 
the nation. " The Temple of Fame," as Walpole elegantly ex- 
pressed it, "was designedly placed by the Romans behind the 
Temple of Yhiue, to denote that there was no coming to the Temple 
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of Fame but through that of Yirtue ; but if this bill is passed into 
a law, one of the most powerful incentives to virtue would be taken 
away ; since there would be no arriving at honour but through the 
winding-sheet of an old decrepit lord, or the grave of an extinct 
noble family." * The whigs declared themselves convinced, and 
by a majority of 369 to 177, rejected the measure without further 
discussion. 

The next most important measure of this session was the bill 
introduced by Mr. Aislabie, chancellor of the exchequer, for paying 
oif the public debt. By his scheme it was proposed to reduce all 
the irredeemable annuities to a redeemable form, and to consign 
them over to the South-Sea company, which undertook their pay- 
ment in consideration of a grant of the Asienio (or patent for 
supplying the Spanish Indies with slaves for the space of thirty 
years), and other privileges which had been conceded by Spain to 
the English merchants at the peace of Utrecht. By one of those 
unaccountable manias which so frequently disturb the equilibrium 
of the money market, the stock of this company instantaneously 
rose to almost a fabulous value. The shares which at Christmas 
had been at £136, by the end of August reached £1000 ; the con- 
sequence was that a great variety of other companies started on a 
similar basis, and were subscribed to with equal avidity, without 
any investigation as to their prospects of success, or even their 
objects. The consequence was, that so soon as the fraud was dis- 
covered, a violent reaction took place, and almost produced a 
national bankruptcy. Goldsmiths and bankers who had lent money 
on the stock stopped payment ; thousands saw themselves reduced 
from comfort to beggary ; and only for the judicious policy of Wal- 
pole, which restored partial confidence, no estimate can be formed 
of the evils which might have resulted to the government and the 
nation. 

Meanwhile the principles of religious liberty, naturally so con- 
genial to the proud independence of the English character, and so 
identified with those of civil freedom, had been gradually gaining 
ground ever since the revolution, but more especially since the ac- 
cession of George I. *' For," as Hallam observes, " the non-juring 
and high-church clergy produced few eminent men ; and lost credit 
not more by the folly of their notions, than by their general want of 
scholarship, and disregard of their duties ; "^ while the dissenters, 
who were unanimously zealous for the house of Hanover, succeeded 
in a great measure to the influence they had lost, and on the re- 
tirement of Walpole from the ministry in 1717, obtained the rcQcal 
of the Act against Occasional Confotmvv^ , ^ia^^Jl \Xsfc x's^^^-^'^j^ ^ 

* Pari. Hist. vii. 6^9. Cox«?%N^«^\^o^«^>'"«^-^'^'^* 
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the restraint on education : but the Test Act still remained, by 
reason of the disunion then prevailing among the whigs, which 
eaused so. formidable an opposition, that the project was abandoned. 
A considerable extenuation, however, was made in favour of the 
dissenters ; and the church lost the privilege of holding convo- 
cation, which had ceased to be of any practical service, and only 
tended to augment religious strife. 

The last act of this assembly was a fierce attack upon bishop 
Hoadley's sermon, which abounded with those principles concerning 
religious liberty of which he had long been the courageous and 
powerful assertor, but which contained nothing injurious to the 
established endowments and privileges, nor to the discipline and 
government of the English church, even in theory.* Amongst 
other great questions which this controversy involved, was that of 
rjgligious liberty as* a civil right, which the convocation explicitly 
denied ^ and that of private judgment in religion, which as one 
pturty meant virtually to take away, so the other perhaps unreason- 
ably exaggerated. But these questions were never finally settled ; 
for the Mug, fearing the disturbance of the peace which this violent 
ferment was likely to produce, by the advice of his ministers 
prorogued the convocation, and it lias never sat again for any 
business. 

. The new ministry, with Walpole and Townshend at its head, 
pursued a united and vigorous policy, and successfully frustrated a 
plot of the Jacobites, who, encouraged by the discontent produced 
by the South-Sea project, had presumed to make an effort in favour 
of the pretender. Atterbury, bishop of Kochester, the lords Orrery, 
North, and Grey, were the principal parties concerned ; but the 
evidence, though tolerably convincing, not proving sujB&cient for a 
verdict at lav, it was thought expedient to pass a bill of pains and 
penalties against the bishop and two of his accomplices, and he was 
accordingly sentenced to be deprived of his see and banished.f 
The Habeas Corpus Act was also suspended for a year ; and a 
particular tax of £100,000 was laid upon the real and personal 
estates of the papists, to go towards the expense occasioned by the 
plot of which they were said to have been the contrivers. " As a 
vigorous assertion of the state's authority over the church," says 
Hallam, " we may commend the policy of Atterbury's deprivation ; 
but perhaps this was ill purchased by a mischievous precedent ; it 
is, however, the last act of a violent nature in any important 
matter which can be charged against the English legislature." } 

♦ See Hoadley*B Works, ii. pp. 466, 493. 

f State Trials, xvi. 324. Pari Hist. viii. 195, 203. 

t Hallam, Const. Hist. ii. p. 415. 
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Not long after this (1724), Parker, earl of Macclesfield and 
lord-chancellor, was impeached for selling at exorbitant rates the 
offices of masters-in-chancery, and for other enormous abuses in 
the exercise of his legal functions. He was found guilty and con- 
demned to pay a fine of JB30,000, and to remain in prison until it 
was discharged. 

The foreign policy of England now became again involved owing 
to the withdrawal of the emperor of Germany from the quadruple 
alliance (which had been formed in 1718 between England, France, 
the empire, and Holland, to resist the attempts of the cardinal 
Alberoni to recover the Italian dominions of Spain), and his enter- 
ing into a secret treaty with the court of Madrid, which was 
supposed to affect injuriously the interests of the English in the 
East. A new alliance, offensive and defensive, was accordingly 
entered into between England, France, Holland, Prussia, and 
Sweden ; and before the year was ended three squadrons were ready 
to put to sea, one to blockade the galleons in the ports of Spanish 
America, another to watch the proceedings of the Eussians in the 
Baltic, who had acceded to the treaty of Vienna, and a third to 
encounter the Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean. When the parlia- 
ment met in the spring (1727) the king explained to the commons 
his position with respect to the other powers of Europe, and 
requested their sanction and aid, which was liberally granted. They 
voted 46,000 men, with a land-tax of four shillings in the pound 
for extraordinary expenses, and authorized the declaration of war 
with Spain, which had akeady commenced hostilities by laying 
siege to the strong fortress of Gibraltar. But Fleury, who was then 
at the head of the French government, seeing that the war was 
likely to embroil the whole of Europe, undertook to mediate an 
accommodation between the two belligerent powers, which he so 
successfully managed that preliminaries were signed at Paris (May, 
1727), and soon after a peace was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
but, ^before the conditions were definitively settled, George I. 
breathed his last at Osnabriick, being on his way to visit his 
Hanoverian dominions, on the 11th of June, 1727. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

GEORGE II. 1727—1760. 

Conciliatory policy of Walpole — Increased influence of the dissenters — Excise 
scheme— Attempt to repeal the Septennial Act — Schism in the royal family — 
Reduction of the army — Causes of the unpopularity of the House of Bruns- 
wick — Advantages of a standing army — Invasion of the pretender — Apathy 
of the Jacobite party in England — Victory at Preston-Pans — Effects of the 
rebellion — Abolition of feudalism in Scotland — Successes of the French — 
Victories of the English navy — Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle — Coalition ministry of 
Pelham — Increased responsibility of the cabinet — Attempt to govern without 
a majority in the commons — Personal influence of the king in determining the 
foreign policy — Seven years' war — Conquest of the French possessions in 
America and India — Death of the king — His character. 

The accession of George II. brought with it no change of policy, 
for although the king, when prince of Wales, had been greatly 
offended by some unguarded expressions of Walpole, who opposed 
the augmentation of his pension in parliament, yet now that he had 
become king, the evident interests of the crown and the prudent 
advice of his queen, Caroline of Anspach, a woman of very superior 
attainments, induced him to retain his father's ministers in office, 
and Walpole continued for nearly fifteen years to be the movinj^ 
power of government, during which period England enjoyed un- 
wonted tranquillity, at least so far as its foreign relations were 
concerned ; but Walpole*s domestic administration was not entirely 
free from blame. For the sake of promoting his own ascendancy in 
the cabinet, there can be no doubt but that he kept up unnecessarily 
the distinctions of the whig and tory parties, and thus impaired the 
stability of the royal house, which it ought to have been his first 
care to have strengthened by all constitutional means within his 
power. His conduct, however, with regard to the church is 
deserving of all praise : instead of following the more violent 
example of the ministry of 1719, he entered into a tacit compro- 
mise with the bishops not to support any attempt to abrogate the 
laws which gave a monopoly of power to the Anglican communion, 
on condition that they should not offer any obstruction to the 
passing of the several acts of indemnity* which were introduced 

* The &i8i of tbcee Acts appears to have been in 1727 \ %ec \ Gwtg,tft\\. c.*l^. 
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from time to time to exonerate those who had not duly qualified 
themselves for the exercise of their civil offices, thus virtually 
throwing open the gates to the protestant dissenters, and securing 
the support of the bishops to the side of the crown. 

A more violent opposition was soon raised against the ministry, 
on the introduction of the excise scheme, which was in effect what 
is now termed the warehousing and bonding system, by whicli, 
Walpole proposed to remedy the frauds and evasions of duties 
charged upon tobacco and wines by bringing them under the laws 
of excise, which were to be so remodelled as to admit these com- 
modities on the payment only of a small duty on being imported, 
and the remainder when sold, thus converting custom into excise ; 
a plan which would, as Walpole truly asserted, have " made London 
a free port, and, by consequence, the market of the world." But 
political economy was as yet not sufficiently advanced to render 
these views intelligible to the many, and the opposition without 
doors was so violent that Walpole was obliged to abandon the 
measure, although it had met with the approbation of the house. 
The fact was, that, at this time, the parties engaged in the smug- 
gling trade were so numerous and influential that they alone were 
able to offer a formidable opposition to any salutary measures 
which might be proposed for the better collecting of the customs ; 
and the indefinite dislike of the people to the excise, which, even 
when equitably conducted, could not faD to be invidious, convinced 
Walpole that, even if the act were passed, it could not be carried 
into operation without an armed force, which he wisely refused to 
employ, saying, that " there would be an end of the liberty of 
England if supplies were to be raised by the sword.*' Encouraged 
by this victory, the opposition, in the next session, endeavoured to 
obtain the repeal of the Septennial Act ; and Sir William Wyndham, 
the champion of the tory party, delivered one of the most eloquent 
speeches which have been made in parliament, satirizing the king 
and his ministers ; but Walpole replied with such vigour that he 
not only caused the bill to be rejected, but compelled the prime 
mover of it, Bolingbroke, to retire to the continent. The opposi- 
tion, however, succeeded in detaching the prince of Wales from the 
side of the whigs, by assuring him that his allowance of £60,^00 a 
year was too little, and that they would procure for him an 
augmentation of £40,000 ; but the king taking part with the 
ministers the vote was rejected, and thus sprang up a permanent 
schism in the court, which had a considerable influence on the 
position of political parties at a later period. 

The long continuance of peace had rendered ^ Vst^ ^«sK^»?^ 
army scarcely requisite for the defence ol \}sife co\«^.vi \jt^\ss. Vs^'^ 
invasion, and the commons would "iio\. lot %». VosX^^^X ^^ssss^ ^ 
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was necessary for the defence of the government at home ; the vote, 
therefore, of 17,000 men in addition to the Irish army, which 
Walpole demanded, was strenuously opposed, Mr. Pulteney,* a 
moderate member of the opposition, truly expressed the public 
opinion when he said, ** The army are a body of men distinct from 
the body of the people ; they are governed by different laws ; blind 
obedience and an entire submission to the orders of their com- 
manding officer is their only principle. The nations around us are 
already enslaved, and have been enslaved, by those very means ; by 
means of their standing armies they have every one lost their 
liberties; it is indeed impossible that the liberties of the people 
can be preserved in any country where a numerous standing army 
is kept up.'* Although these fears of the commons were, probably, 
exaggerated — for it cannot be seriously entertained that, at any time 
since the revolution, the speaker has been in danger of being pulled 
out of his chair by the army, — yet the undoubted tendency of the 
government since the revolution was to strengthen itself by means 
of a standing army ; and only for the wholesome jealousy of the 
parliament the administration would frequently have overleaped 
the bounds of moderation. 

It was this military predilection of the court, which, more than 
any other cause, alienated the affections of the people from the 
sovereigns of the house of Brunswick, who, be it observed, were 
more unpopular than either their faults or their prejudices merited. 
" Jacobitism,** says Hallam,f "in the great majority, was one 
modification of the spirit of liberty burning strongly in the nation 
at this period. It gave a rallying point to that indefinite dis- 
content which is excited by an ill opinion of rulers, and to that 
disinterested though ignorant patriotism which boils up in youthful 
minds. The government in possession was hated, not as usurped, 
but as corrupt; the banished line was demanded, not so much 
because it was legitimate, but because it was the fancied means of 
redressing grievances and regenerating the constitution." It is 
almost certain that, if either the pretender or his son had embraced 
the protestant religion, and had also manifested any superior 
strength of mind, the German prejudices of the reigning family 
woulfi have cost them the throne, as they did the people's affec- 
tions. 

The possession, however, of a standing army had its advantages 
as well as its dangers. The influence which England exercised in 
the confederation of European states was greatly advanced, and we 
were freed from those humiliating terrors of invasion which had so 
often thrown the kingdom into consternation and interrupted the 

^** JPu-J. HiaU rJil p. 904. + Hallam, Coutl. BV*!. u. ^. W^. 
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whole course of industry. In the midst of a war with Spain and 
France combined, in which we were now (1746) engaged, the 
pretender landed in Scotland, supported by the interest of France, 
and aided by a numerous party in the Highlands of Scotland, where 
still the ancient royalty to the Stuart family lingered and retained 
its vital energy ; but not even this accumulation of dangers excited 
any serious alarm in the breasts of the peojple; they trusted 
implicitly in the valour of the regular army, which they considered 
equal to cope with any forces which the pretender might be able 
to raise. This also explains in a great measure the apparent apathy 
of the Jacobite party in England ; they were no doubt desirous that 
the descendant of their ancient line of kings should succeed to the 
throne, but they were not mad enough to risk their lives and 
fortunes in a fruitless contest with the regular troops, whom they 
felt convinced must ultimately be triumphant, unless they could be 
persuaded to change sides, of which at present there appeared but 
little prospect. It might, indeed, have been possible for Charles 
Edward to. have maintained his throne at Edinburgh, even against 
all the power of England, had Scotland continued to enjoy her 
separate nationality ; but, since the union had indissolubly united 
the two countries under one government, it was impossible that 
any such attempt should prove successfiH ; it was the fate of the 
latter to wait on the' fortunes of her more powerful ally. What 
might have been the consequence to England had the pretender 
marched direct on London after the victory of Preston-Pans, before 
the king had had time to recall his troops from the continent, it 
may be difficult to conjecture ; but I think there can be little doubt 
in the minds of those who have studied the records of those time^ 
that the ultimate defeat of the pretender must have been inevitable,* 
although it might have been more glorious to have been vanquished 
on Finchley Common than at Culloden. 

Although the immediate result of this rebellion was the devasta- 
tion of a considerable portion of the Highlands by the troops of 
Cumberland, who behaved with unnecessary severity and barbarity, 
yet the ultimate effect was eminently advantageous to both England 
and Scotland. In the former country it convinced all parties of the 
hopelessness of effecting a change in the dynasty, and induced the 
king to consent to the establishment of a local militia, which in a 
great measure secured the country from any danger which might be 
supposed to arise from the presence of a regular army ;t for although 

* Lord Mahon seems to incline to the opinion of Charles Edward's ^c<\\!i.'!)3c^«b 
success, hut Mr. Hallam is of the contrary opinion. 

t Lord Hardwick threw oat the MVlit\s.mW m Vlt>^^^vt^^^% vsvas. ^^ " 
clauses too republican^ and, in Cwit, being ad-^tivs V> V^^«l %<^«tD»\>s^'^ ^^.'^c•r 
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all the officers of the militia were to be appointed by the crown, 
they were generally gentlemen of sufficient estates to give them 
an interest in the permanent prosperity of their country, and the 
regiments could not be marched out of their respective counties 
except on great emergencies. 

Whilst in the latter it produced the reformation of justice, and 
the reduction of the whole country to one uniform mode of govern- 
ment, the power of judging and punishing the members of their 
clans was, after this rebellion, taken away from the Highland chief- 
tains, and both lords and vassals were rendered amenable to the 
general laws of the kingdom. The hereditary sheriffships, too, 
were abolished, and the appointment to those offices vested in the 
crown ; so that the last remains of the feudal system were finally 
abolished in Britain. 

While the attention of the nation was occupied with domestic 
concerns, the war on the continent was permitted to languish, and 
the battle of Fontenoy laid the Low Countries at the feet of Louis. 
Fontenoy, Ghent, Bruges, Ostend, and other towns surrendered ; 
and in the East Indies the English arms were equally unsuccessful. 
The French gained a victory at sea ; and Admiral Labourdonnais 
succeeded in planting his victorious standard on the walls of 
Madras, where he captured booty to the value of JS640,000. In 
the following year the allies were thoroughly beaten at Lauffeld, 
and the strong fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom having surrendered, the 
French became masters of the navigation of the Scheldt ; but these 
losses were, in a great measure, retrieved by the successes of the 
English navy, which nobly sustained its reputation at sea. Admi- 
rals Anson and Warren engaged the squadron of M. De la Jonquiere, 
and took, after a gallant action, all the ships of the enemy. Admiral 
Hawke likewise defeated the French Admiral De TEtendeur, and 
took six ships of the line. But both parties having at length 
become weary of the war, a general peace was concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), by which England and France agreed mutually 
to surrender their conquests, and Austria resigned Silicia to Prussia. 
Seven years of tranquillity followed under the administration of the 
coalition ministry of Felham, called, from its being composed of the 
leading men of all parties, the "broad-bottom administration," 
amongst whom was William Pitt, who for the first time accepted 
office as paymaster of the forces.* 



introduced and passed in the year following, 1757. Pari. Hist. xv. p. 704; 
Walpole's Memoirs, ii. p. 45. 

* During this administration the act was passed for the adoption of the 

Gregorian Calendar, by which the year was made to commence on the Ist of 

J^anuarjr, and the 2ad of Sept, 1752 was ordered to \)© i«c\LOTiftd «a \Xx^\4Wv, 
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The formation of the iniuistry at this period had become a matter 
of serious importance to the peace and prosperity of the kingdom ; 
for, as the personal authority of the sovereign diminished, the 
administration of government fell more immediately under the 
direction of his ministers, who consequently became answerable for 
the acts of government, not only individually, but collectively ; so 
that the administration formed, as it were, a separate power, inde- 
pendent alike of the parliament and the crown, but relying on 
either for its support. " It had been usual," says Hallam,* " before 
the revolution, and in the two succeeding reigns, to select ministers 
individually at discretion ; and though some might hold themselves 
at liberty to decline office, it was by no means deemed a point of 
honour and fidelity to do so. Hence men in the possession of high 
posts had no strong bond of union, and frequently took opposite 
sides on public measures of no light moment. But after the 
accession of the Hanoverian dynasty, the overwhelming influence 
acquired by the whigs enabled them to form, as it were, a perma- 
nent junta, sufficiently strong to resist even the will of the king in 
the choice of his ministers ; so that, in future, it became the point 
of honour among public men to fight uniformly under the same 
banner, though not, perhaps, for the same cause — if, indeed, there 
was any cause really fought for but the advancement of a party." 
In this preference of certain denominations, or of certain leaders, to 
the real principles which ought to be the basis of political consist- 
ency, there was an evident deviation from the true standard of 
public virtue ; but the ignominy attached to the dereliction of 
friends, for the sake of emolument, though it was every day 
incurred, must have tended gradually to purify the general 
character of parliament. Meanwhile the crown lost all that party 
attachments gained ; a truth indisputable on reflection, though 
while the crown and the party in power act in the same direction, 
the relative efficiency of the two forces is not immediately esti- 
mated. It was seen, however, very clearly, during the curious 
changes which at this time took place in the ministry, that the 
practice if not the theory of the constitution was considerably 
altered, to the detriment of the crown. When in November (1765) 
the address was moved in reply to the king's speech, Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge, though both in office, opposed it, on the ground that the 
expensive war which had been entered into for the defence of 
Hanover was contrary to the interests of England. The address 
was carried, and the factious ministers were obliged to resign their 

thus obviating the error which had for several centuries been increasing, till H 
lengtli Easter Day was near a fortnight Uter than its pro^^cr solar UoNft. 
* Const. Hist. ii. p. 456. 
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posts ; but this was only for a fe.w months, for the king, having in 
vain endeavoured to form a ministry possessing the confidence of. the 
country without their services, was obliged to reinstate tjiem, and in 
the following November Pitt returned triumphant to office as prin- 
cipal secretary of state ; the duke of Devonshire being first lord of 
the treasury, and Mr. Legge chancellor of the exchequer. The pei^ 
sonal influence of the sovereign, however, although not sufficient to 
maintain an unpopular ministry in power, was yet so far efficacious 
as to thwart every attempt of the ministers to direct the foreign 
policy in opposition to his wishes, and Pitt was again compelled tb 
resign, but only to be again reinstated ; for before the year was 
closed, petitions poured in from all parts of the country, and the 
national feeling became so unmistakeably expressed, that the king 
thought it wisest to relent, stipulating only that the ministers 
should support the interests of his Hanoverian possessions so far as 
their duty to their country would permit them. All opposition in 
parliament was now at an end, and the attention of govemnient 
was entirely devoted to the prosecution of the war which had 
recommenced with France, whose encroachments in America had 
excited the fears of the colonists, who saw themselves surrounded 
on all sides by the French plantations. The beginning of the war 
had not been favourable to the English either in America or 
Europe, although the commons voted an abundant supply for its 
vigorous prosecution. The expedition to Eochefort was a complete 
failure, and the campaign in Germany closed by the surrender of 
the duke of Cumberland, with an army of 40,000, at Closter-Seven, 
without fighting a battle, a catastrophe unprecedented in English 
history. But a brighter day was at hand. In the following year 
(1758) Admiral Boscawen and General Amherst took the islands 
of Cape Breton and St. John (now Prince Edward's), in America ; 
and another expedition to the coast of Africa deprived the French 
of their important mercantile stations of Senegal and Goree, while 
the success of the English arms in the East Indies was equally 
encouraging. The next year was one of the most brilliant in the 
naval and military annals of England. Boscawen defeated the 
admiral, M. De la Clue, in the Mediterranean, and the English 
privateers swept the seas of nearly all the French merchantmen, so 
that it was with great difficulty that they maintained an intercourse 
with their possessions in America, which were now threatened with 
a double invasion on the side of the English colonies, and by the 
river St. Lawrence. General Johnson reduced Fort Niagara, the 
most important station in French America, as it overawed the Indians 
of the Six Nations, and secured the navigation of the great lakes, while 
at the same time it commanded the communication between Canada 
and Louisiana, and opened a passage into the British territories. 
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Meanwhile General Wolfe, having embarked his troops on board . 
the fleet, sailed up the St. Lawrence, and landed a short distance 
from Quebec, where, after a bold manoeuvre, by which he gained 
possession of the heights commanding the city, he forced Montcalm 
to hazard a battle. In the action both the generals were mortally 
wounded. Wolfe as he lay expiring, hearing the cry of " They fly, 
they fly I " asked, " Who fly?" On being told the French, ''Then," 
said he, " I depart content," and expired. Quebec capitulated, 
and in the following year Montreal was taken, and the whole of 
Canada reduced. Equal success attended the English arms in 
Grermany, where the great battle of Mind en was gained by the 
AUies, and by the destruction of Admiral M. De Conflans' fleet 
in Quiberbn Bay the maritime power of France was completely 
annihilated. But George II. was not fated to see the termination 
of the Seven Tears war, which had been so gloriously begun ; he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and expired on the 25 th of October, 
1760, in the 77th year of his age. His character in reference to 
his constitutional position is thus delicately drawn by a contem- 
porary historian and statesman :* " He has more knowledge of 
foreign affairs than most of his ministers, and has good general 
notions of the constitution, strength, and interest of this country ; 
but, being past thirty when the Hanover succession took place, and 
having since experienced the violence of party, the injustice of 
popular clamour, the corruption of parliaments, and the selfish 
motives of pretended patriots, it is not surprising that he should 
have contracted some prejudices in favour of those governments 
where the royal authority is under less restraint. Yet prudence 
has so far prevailed over these prejudices, that they have never 
influenced his conduct. On the contrary, many laws have been 
enacted in favour of public liberty ; and in the course of a long 
reign there has not been a single attempt to extend the prerogative 
of the crown beyond its proper limit. He has as much personal 
bravery as any man, though his political courage seems somewhat 
problematical : however, it is a fault on the right side ; for, had he 
always been as firm and undaunted in the closet as he showed 
himself at Oudenarde and Dettingen, he might not have proved 
quite so good a king in this limited monarchy.'* 

* H. "Walpole's Memoirs of the Last Ten Years. Sec LoiJ Waltlegrave'i 
Memoirs, p. by written in 17.t7. 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

FEOM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE AMERICAN WAR. A.D. 1760—1783. 

Causes of the increased power of the executive on the accession of George III. — 
Dissensions amongst the whigs — Continuance of the war with France — 
Administration of Pitt — Extension of the commissions of the judges — Over^ 
throw of the French power in India — War with Spain — Lord Bute's adminis- 
tration — Conquest of Havannah and Manilla — Treaty of Fontainehleau — 
Territorial aggrandizement of England in America, India, and Africa — Elffect 
of the acquisition of Canada on the English colonies — Pacification of Europe — 
Fall of Lord Bute's administration — Jealousy of the Scots — Endeavour of the 
king to effect a complete amalgamation of the two countries — Influence of the 
press — John Wilkes- — Question of privilege — Illegality of general warrants — 
Grenville administration — Dispute with the American colonies — Stamp Act — 
Change in the ministry — War with America — Declaration of Independence — 
Confederacy of France, Spain, Holland, and America against England — Armed 
neutrality — Triumphs of the English navy — Disasters in America — Difficulty 
of forming an administration — Personal influence of the sovereign — Coalition 
ministry — Acknowledgment of the independence of the United States — General 
peace — Eflfcct of the American war on the after history of France. 

The auspices under which George III. ascended the throne were 
especially encouraging. The fame of the nation had never stood 
so high before, all danger from intestine commotion had ceased, 
and the spirit of Jacobitism was almost totally extinct. The 
king himself was young and energetic, remarkably affable and 
polished in his manners, and possessing the entire confidence of 
the nation, for, as he had never been out of England, his predilec- 
tions were not at all German. But there were other circumstances, 
which, combined with the personal dispositions of the king, led to 
the strenuous assertion in this reign of the prerogatives of the 
executive against the interference and control of the aristocracy 
and the parliament.* From the date of the Revolution up to the 
accession of George III., the independent authority of the crown 
can scarcely be said to have had any practical force — scarcely, 
indeed, to have had any existence. The government of the country 
was essentially parliamentary. It was part of the compact with 

* Memoirs of the Court and Cahinets of George III., by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, vol. i. p. 8. 
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William III. A foreign dynasty had been established, and the 
people naturally looked to the protection of their domestic interests 
against the possible preponderance of extrinsic sympathies in the 
reigning power. Under William III. the claim of the United 
Provinces upon the special regard of the sovereign was the object 
of national jealousy, and when the House of Brunswick ascended 
the throne popular vigilance was transferred to Hanover. The first 
two princes of that House who ruled in England scarcely spoke our 
language, and were so ignorant of our constitution and our customs, 
that they could not be admitted with safety to an active participation 
in the government. The whigs, who had brought about these 
changes, preserved in their own hands the entire authority of the 
state. The sovereign was merely the motionless representative of 
the monarchical principle. But George III. was not an alien. 
Born in the country, educated in its language and its usages, and 
inspired by an ardent devotion to protestantism, he entered life 
under auspices that attracted at once towards the crown an amount 
of popularity which it had never enjoyed under its predecessors. 
The qualities and dispositions of the king were favourable to the 
cultivation of these opportunities. Without being profoundly 
versed in the philosophy of character, he possessed a remarkable 
aptitude in the discrimination of persons suited to his purposes. 
He had considerable skill (to which lord Shelburne bears special 
testimony) in extracting the opinions of others and turning the 
results to account. If his mind was not vigorous and original, it 
was active and adaptive, inquisitive and watchful. If his judgment 
was not always sound, his convictions were strong, and the tenacity 
of his resolution commanded submission. An accomplished linguist, 
fond of business and having some talent as a writer, which enabled 
him to express his meaning with facility and clearness, he was well 
qualified to avail himself of the political accidents which contributed 
to revive and strengthen the royal prerogative,* 

The whigs themselves helped mainly to bring about this struggle 
between the crown and the parliament, or rather between the crown 
and the "great families," to use Mr. Canning's phrase, who had 
hitherto absorbed the power and patronage of the state. United 
in principle, they were divided by personal jealousies. The long 
possession of office had given a sort of impunity to their pretensions, 
and believing that they held a perpetual tenure of administration, 
they were weak enough, at every new ministerial change, to contend 
amongst themselves for the prizes. These internal dissensions 
weakened and scattered them, and prepared the way for those 

* This aMe sketch of George lll.^s character is taken from the Duke of 
Buckingham's Memoirs. 
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experiments which were made, duriog the early years of Greorge 
III., to conduct the government without their aid. 

The effects were felt in an entire change of system. The 
accession of George III. was followed by a coup'd*etaty which 
displaced the able cabinet, that had been organized by the elder 
Pitt, to make room for the earl of Bute, who had the credit of 
being the author of the scheme, and who was utterly incapable of 
carrying it out. Independently of his want of the requisite 
qualifications as a statesman, there were other objections of a private 
nature to lord Bute, which rendered it impossible that he could 
ostensibly continue to guide the councils of the ministry, however 
he might be permitted, or retained, to influence them from behind 
the curtain. But his short essay at government had sufficiently 
disturbed the ancien regime^ to leave in the king's hands the power 
of choosing his ministers without reference to popular clamour or 
the will of parliament. The consequence was, a rapid series of 
ministerial mutations, throughout which the contest for power was 
maintained on both sides with so fierce a spirit, that during the 
first ten years of the reign of George III. there were no less than 
seven successive administrations. 

On the 18th of November (1760) the young king met his 
parliament for the first time, and delivered a popular speech, in 
which he complimented the ministry on the success with which they 
had conducted the war, and assured the commons that the civil and 
religious rights of his loving subjects were equally dear to him with 
the most valued prerogatives of his crown, but no allusion was 
made to peace or negotiation, and he recommended a continuation 
of the war until England should be in a position to dictate peace, 
and preserve the conquests she had gained. 

These views were cordially participated in by the commons, who, 
although the national debt had risen to the enormous sum of 
£100,000,000, voted a liberal supply and fixed the civil list at 
£800,000 a year — the king allowing parliament to regulate the 
hereditary revenues of the crown. Towards ,the close of the 
session, on the 8rd of March, his majesty, in a speech from the 
throne, recommended an important improvement. By the Act 
passed in the year 1701, under the reign of William III., the com- 
missions of the judges were continued quamdiu bene se gesserint, or 
the power of displacing them was taken from the crown, and their 
continuance in their important offices was made dependent solely 
on their own good conduct ; but at the demise of the crown their 
offices determined and became vacant by law. The king now 
declared his wish to render the bench still more independent, and 
the administration of justice still more impartial ; and he recom- 
mended that provision should be made to continue their commis- 
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sions and their salaricB without any reference to the death of one 
king or the accession of another. A bill was immediately framed 
for this pmpose and carried through both Houses ; it received the 
royal assent on the 19th of March, when his majesty put an end 
to the session ; and two days later issued his proclamation dissolving 
the parliament in accordance with the ancient rule that that 
assembly could not exercise its functions for longer than six 
months after the death of the late king."* 

But Pitt could not help perceiving that he did not possess his 
majesty's confidence, although, for obvious reasons, he was still 
continued in office. Meanwhile success continued to attend the 
EngUsh arins abroad. Belle-kle, on the coast of Brittany, was 
conquered; and the fall of Pondicherry, in the East, destroyed the 
power of the French in India, as the conquest of Quebec and Mon- 
treal had ruined their colonies in America. In this favourable 
posture the English ministry listened to propositions of peace from 
Louis, and plenipotentiaries were named to settle the conditions of 
an agreement ; but as France was still in hopes of recovering her 
losses, her demands were not sufficiently humble ; and Pitt, who 
continued at the head of the ministry, soon discovered that she 
had availed herself of the cessation of arms to negotiate a strict 
alliance with Spain, called the Family Compact, by which the court 
ef Madrid bound itself to support the cause of France. It was 
Pitt's advice to anticipate the designs of Spain by a prompt declara- 
tion of war, which would secure the capture of the Plate fleet, and 
prevent the junction of the Spanish forces with those of France ; 
but the majority of the council were not so sure of the hostile 
designs of his Catholic majesty, and weighing the advantages which 
Tte derived from the Spanish trade against the danger and expense 
of a war, they recommended the rejection of the plan. This counsel 
was approved by the king ; and the haughty minister, impatient 
of contradiction, tendered his resignation, which was accepted, and 
lord Bute was entrusted with the formation of a new cabinet. 

But experience soon showed that the veteran minister was right 
in his surmises of the hostile intentions of Spain ; and on the 4th 
of January, 1762, war was formally declared against that power, 
which in a short time lost Havaniiah and Manilla, together with the 
greater part of their fleet captured or burned, besides an almost 
incalculable amount of treasure taken by the English fleets. It was 
this certainty of most abundant prize-money, and the tales of dol- 
lars and doubloons, which were handed down from father to son, 

* Considering tlie little aclvatilage gained by this practice, and the freqnent 
embarrassment to the government, it may here be permitted to express a hope, 
that it wUl not long be thought congenial to the spirit of our modern govcIQm&^^^.. 
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like traditional myths amongst our nautical population, tliat always 
rendered a war with Spain so popular in our navy ; while on the 
other hand it was the knowledge of these disasters and the sad 
recollection of past losses, that rendered a war with England so 
unpopular with the Spanish people, and gave origin to their con- 
stant cry, — " Peace with England, and war with all the World." 

Nor were the French more successful ; in the West Indies they 
were deprived of Martinique, Grenada, St. Lucia, Tobago, and St. 
Vincent ; and their attempt to compel the king of Portugal to join 
the coalition proved an utter failure. 

In the midst of these triumphs it was no easy matter to persuade 
the English people to think of peace. The mercantile classes espe- 
cially clamoured for the continuance of the war, by which they 
were great gainers ; and even the landed proprietors looked on it 
with complacence, as it greatly augmented the value of agricultural 
produce. The ministry, however, were not so dazzled ; they saw 
that all the objects for which the war had been commenced were 
now attained. The pride of the House of Bourbon had been hum- 
bled, the integrity of Hanover secured, and the commerce of the 
whole world opened to the English merchants ; at the same time 
that the expense to England had been and would be enormous, so 
long as the war lasted. The cabinet, therefore, readily listened to 
the propositions for peace, which were made through the inter- 
vention of the neutral king of Sardinia; and plenipotentiaries being 
appointed on either side, the negotiations proceeded so rapidly that 
preliminaries for peace were signed at Eoutainebleau, on the 3rd of 
November (1762); the negotiators leaving the affairs of Germany 
to be settled separately by the king of Prussia and the empress 
queen. When, however, the articles were submitted to parliament, 
they were violently opposed by Mr. Pitt and his party, who de- 
nounced the whole tenor of the treaty as derogatory to the honour 
of England, unsafe, impolitic, and unsound ; but after a warm dis- 
cussion, in which most of the eloquent statesmen of the time took 
part, they were finally approved by a large majority in both Houses, 
and the treaty was signed at Paris, Eebruary 10th, 1763. 

By this treaty of Eontainebleau, Prance formally ceded Canada 
with all its dependencies, together with Cape Breton, Nova-Scotia, 
part of Louisiana, and ^ her other possessions in America ; stipu- 
lating only that the French Koraan Catholics of Canada should enjoy 
the right of exercising their religion under their English rulers, and 
that such of them as chose should be at liberty to quit the country 
within a limited time. In the West Indies she resigned Dominica, 
St. Vincent, Tobago, and Grenada ; in Africa, Senegal and 
its dependencies ; in the East Indies she agreed to recognise the 
authority of the native rulers whom the English had set up, and to 
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hold her settlements merely as depots and places of trade. la the 
Mediterranean, England received back Minorca in exchange for 
Belleisle ; and Spain ceded to her the two Floridas, together with 
all the countries east and south of the Mississippi — a most 
important cession, as it left the North American colonies rounded 
and secured from the interference of foreign states; the imme- 
diate consequence of which was, a great development of their 
internal resources, and a great extension of their trade ; but 
the ultimate tendency was undoubtedly to accelerate the Decla- 
ration of Independence, by rendering those colonies less depen- 
dant on -the mother country for aid. England restored all her 
other conquests, and commercial communications were immediately 
resumed with France and Spain, Germany alone still holding 
aloof from the general peace ; but in the following spring, the 
minor states having signed a declaration of neutrality, Austria 
and Prussia were compelled to compound their differences, and 
the Treaty of Hubertsburg was signed February 15, 1763, thus 
putting an end to the famed Seven years' war, which had cost 
some million of human lives, devastated no inconsiderable part of 
Europe, and added £75,000,000 to the national debt of Great 
Britain. 

If, indeed, any of the belligerent powers were gainers by the war 
it was undoubtedly Great Britain ; but a reasonable doubt may well 
be entertained, whether even her acquisitions were worth the price 
paid for them. Mr. Pitt, who was perhaps the ablest politician of 
liis day (although possessing too violent a lust for war), declared 
the peace of Fontainebleau to have entirely failed in securing that 
which England had a right to expect ; and in this opinion he was 
supported by a great majority of his contemporaries. Posterity, 
howef er, viewing circumstances from a more extended point of view, 
has almost unanimously come to the conclusion, that the treaty of 
Fontainebleau was the most honourable peace that England has ever 
concluded ; and eminently advantageous, as it secured to her that 
which alone was worth her possessing, the monopoly of the com- 
merce of the world. 

It was, however, in vain that lord Bute endeavoured to defend 
the stipulations of the Treaty, on the score of expediency. The 
popular indignation continued to increase, and he was openly 
accused by the press of having touched French gold, and of being 
in a conspiracy with the princess dowager to preclude all access to 
the king. His tenure of office therefore was precarious, and when 
his bill for imposing a tax upon cider was introduced into parlia- 
ment, it raised such a storm of indignation as had not been 
witnessed since sir Eobert Walpole's Excise Bill in 1733, and 
caused the resignation of the ministers, Ttie Tea.\^a»sfc.,\NK^^:^'«^'» 
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of the popular hatred of this minister was undoubtedly bis Scottish 
birth, and national predilections. All Englishmen, and Sootcbmen 
too, will now agree with IMr. Pitt, that national reflections are 
detestable; but they were not so considered in 1762^ wben even 
men like Dr. Johnson, of the highest moral and social bearing, 
who are unaccustomed to be moved firom their equilibriam by 
the storms of faction, were irresistibly led into the bitterest moods 
of sarcasm. Neither is this altogether inexplicable; the English 
people had submitted to two revolutions that they might get 
rid of the House of Stuart, whilst the Scots had clun^ to tiie 
fallen family with a pertinacity that does honour to their generous 
sympathies, though very little to their judgment. Twice after- 
wards had the EDglish been challenged to the field, and been 
compelled to do battle for the House of Brunswick; twice had 
the nation been thrown into confusion by the Scots, and their 
attempts to restore the fallen family. The English, therefore, 
could not look on the Scots with indifference. The governments 
of 1715 and 1745, had appealed to and aroused this nationality, 
and when George III. proposed to put an end to these divisions — 
to unite all parties — it was not to be expected that the people 
should comprehend and sympathise with him in a moment^ and 
interpret every act of his government as if it were abstract, and 
isolated, and irrespective of the past. When, therefore, in opening 
his first parliament, the king called himself " a Briton," instead of 
" an Englishman," the latter being the only phrase with whicb the 
people were familiar ; when they saw the cabinet taken possession 
of, not by their old leaders, but by an unknown Scotch lord 
(Bute), with no claim or pretence, but the fact that he was the 
favourite minion of the court ; when they saw their old idol, 
Chatham himself, in the very height of his and the nation's 
triumphs, forced to retire, and Temple, another popular man, to 
retire with him, it is not to be wondered at that the people 
translated "Briton'* into "Scotchman." They saw the repre- 
sentatives of the great Kevolution families dismissed from lord- 
lieutenancies, and others throw up the same in disgust, — the 
dukes of Devonshire, Newcastle, and Grafton, the marquis of 
Rockingham, and earl Temple. They saw notorious Jacobites 
welcomed at court, and appointed to office. They saw that the 
humblest as well as the highest, who had been connected with 
the whig party, were removed even down to door-keepers and 
housekeepers; every gazette was filled with unpronoundeable 
names; in one, out of sixteen promotions, eleven were given 
to Stuarts, and four to Mackenzies ; and seeing these ^ things, 
it is not very extraordinary that living men, who had suffered 
in two rebellions, or their sons to whom the tradition was 
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familiar, should believe the Scots to be the " fatal race '* repre- 
sented— 

'* Whom first our greatness to oppose, 
God in his vengeance marked f(Mr foes ; 
Then more to work his wrathful ends, 
And more to curse us, markM for friends." 

Yet tliis was, perhaps, one of the brightest of George's deeds. 
The House of Stuart had failed, and he wished the whole of his 
kingdoms to be united in friendship and good feeling ; the Scots 
had to be held either as friends or foes, and to this end, either the 
hand of friendship must be offered, or the stronger rule. The former 
plan was certainly to be preferred, and to effect it the king sacrificed 
his popularity, and fronted the stern aspect of an offended people ; 
but his exertions were well rewarded, for instead of the Scots being 
alienated from the reigning family, they became his most faithful 
subjects, and the good understanding which was then induced, has 
never since been seriously interrupted. 

The influence which the periodical press, emphatically called the 
fourth estate, at this time began to exercise over the formation of 
public opinion, and consequently, indirectly over the measures of 
parliament, requires some observations. Ever since the reign of 
William III., England may be said to have possessed a free press, 
for since that time there has been no supervision of the matter 
before publication, but the author and publisher have alone been 
held responsible for any blasphemous or seditious sentiments which 
their writings might contain, and were amenable to prosecution for 
libel; but it was not until the commencement of the reign of 
George III., that the periodical literature became so powerful 
an engine of political warfare. For at that time the opposition 
between the crown and the great whig families of the revolution, 
caused the whole theory of government again to be brought into 
discussion, and both parties appealed to the people as the umpire 
in their quarrel. No sooner had lord Bute assumed the reins of 
government, than he found himself attacked on every side by the 
press, which was almost exclusively in the hands of the whigs, and 
at the recommendation of Bubb Dodington, he started a news- 
paper called " The Briton,'* to expound the principles of his admi- 
nistration, and to advocate the doctrines of peace. But this 
attempt of the ministry to regulate the expression of public 
opinion, was met by increased energy on the part of the opposi- 
tion. Mr. Wilkes, member for Aylesbury, in conjunction with 
lord Temple, and several other eminent whigs, undertook the 
publication of a new paper, called "The North Briton," whicJa. 
attacked the minister and his counirynvea V\\Xs. ^Vax^Sosi^^ ^ssS^. 
scurrility such as no minister or '|^u\iYv<im«CLV^^^'S'et e*^^"^^^^ 
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before ; tlie government, however, wisely abstained from any direct 
interference, and Bute contented himself with replying in the 
" Briton." But when Mr. Grenville came into power, he deter- 
mined no longer to submit to such unwarrantable interference as 
he considered it, with the measures of government ; and having 
found a point in the 45th number of "The North Briton," 
whereon to hang a prosecution, he caused a general warrant (». «., 
a warrant in which no person was named, and by authority of 
which the messengers might seize whomsoever they suspected), to 
be issued from the secretary of state's ^office, empowering the 
messengers to seize and bring before the secretary of state, the 
authors, printers, and publishers, of the seditious and treasonable 
paper; but Wilkes strenuously resisted the execution of the 
order, and so terrified the messengers by his threats and 
assurances that they were acting upon an illegal warrant, that they 
were fain to leave him that night, but the next morning returned 
and took him into custody, when he was committed to the Tower. 
His friend and patron. Earl Temple, then procured a writ of 
habeas corpus, from the court of common pleas, which brought the 
matter before Westminster Hall, when, after a careful consideration, 
lord chief justice Pratt delivered it as the opinion of the judges, 
that though the commitment of Mr. Wilkes, and the general 
warrant were not in themselves illegal, being justified by numerous 
precedents, yet Mr. Wilkes was entitled to a discharge by virtue 
of his privilege as a member of parliament, for the privilege of 
parliament could be forfeited only by treason, felony, or breach of 
the peace, and Mr. Wilkes stood accused only of writing a libel, 
which did not come under the head of any of the crimes defined, 
but which at most, had but a tendency to disturb the peace. 
'J'he prisoner was therefore discharged; but a prosecution was 
immediately instituted against him by the attorney-general, for the 
libel contained in the 45th number of "The North Briton," 
wherein he accused the king of uttering a direct falsehood in his 
ppcech at the prorogation of parliament. Wilkes had however 
fruccccdcd in placing the government in the wrong, and he now 
wrote to the secretaries of state, complaining that his house had 
been broken open, and accusing them of having the stolen goods 
in their possession.* The ministers committed the folly of writing 
a reply, which Wilkes published with his own letter, so that he 

* *' My lords, on my return from WeBtmlnster Hall, where I have hceu dit- 
clmrgcd from my commitment to tlic Tower under your lordships' warrant, I 
find that my liouse lias been robbed, and am informed that the stolen goods are ia 
the possession of one or both of your lordshipii. I, therefore insist, that you do 
forthwith return them to your humble servant, — Jodn Wilkes." 
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now appeared to be the injured party, and was hailed in all places 
as the greatest, the bravest, and purest patriot that had blessed 
the land since the days of Algernon Sydney, or of Hampden. 
When Parliament met on the 15 th of November, Mr. Grenville 
unwisely brought the matter before the houses, instead of leaving 
it to the decision of the law courts ; and although he obtained a 
decision in the commons against the .45th number of the " North 
Briton," which was condemned by a majority of 237 against 111, 
as a scandalous and seditious libel ; yet the reflections which it 
induced in the upper house, on the conduct of lord Sandwich^ 
one of the secretaries of state, did more harm to the ministry than 
it did to Wilkes, who, aft'ecting to despise the charges which were 
made against him, declared that the rights of all the commons of 
England, and the privileges of parliament had been grossly violated 
in his person ; and he requested the house to take the question of 
privilege into immediate consideration. When the 23rd of No- 
vember, the day appointed for taking the question of privilege into 
consideration arrived, Mr. Pitt came down to the house, although 
suffeiing at the time with a severe attack of gout, and delivered 
an eloquent speech of two hours, in which " he vehemently repro- 
bated the facility with which parliament was surrendering its own 
privileges ; but he carefully impressed on the house that he was 
merely delivering a constitutional opinion, and not vindicating the 
libel or its author. He condemned, he said, the whole series of 
'North Britons,' and called them illiberal, unmanly, and detes- 
table."* The ministers, however, were determined, if possible, on 
gaining the day, and they therefore called upon their adherents 
to support the measure, so that, in spite of the eloquence of 
Mr. Pitt, and in the face of the decision of the court of common 
pleas, it was decided by a large majority that privilege of par- 
liament does not extend to the case of writers and publishers of 
seditious libels, a decision in which the house of lords concurred, after 
a long debate, and Wilkes was finally expelled the house, and obliged 
to take refuge on the continent. But this victory was little better for 
the ministers than a defeat. Before his departure Wilkes had succeeded 
in obtaining a verdict against the under secretary of state, Eobert 
Wood, for false imprisonment, in the sum of ilOOO with costs, 
and when an attempt was made by the hangman, in accordance 
with the vote of the house of commons, to burn the "North 
Briton," such a disturbance took place that the authorities were 
obliged to desist, and several of the persons who were arrested on 
this occasion obtained damages against the messengers who arrested 
them. But that which gives special importance to this trial was 
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the decision of lord chief-justice Pratt, who, havixig reconsidered 
his former verdict, now ventured to declare peremptorily that 
general warrants were unconstitutional, illegal, and absolntelj void, 
" There is," said he, '' no authority in our kw books that mentioni 
this kind of warrants, but in express terms condemns them. Upon 
the maturest consideration I am bold to say this warrant is 
illegal : but I am far from wishing a matter of this consequence 
should rest solely on my opinion. It may be referred to the twelve 
judges, and there is a still higher court before which it may be 
canvassed, and whose determination is final. If these superior 
jurisdictions should declare my opinion erroneous, I submit as will 
become me, and b'ss the rod ; but I must say I shall always con- 
sider it as a rod of iron for the chastisement of the people of Great 
Britain." It was not held expedient to refer the matter to tbe 
twelve judges ; but Pratt's judgment respecting the ill^ality of 
general warrants was afterwards affirmed by the court of king's 
bench, which set the matter at rest, and established it as the law of 
the land. 

About this time also a new enemy, in some respects far more bitter 
and dangerous than John Wilkes, entered the lists against the govern- 
ment. This was that most powerful, but most unscrupulous of poli- 
tical satirists, the anonymous author of Junius's Letters, whose extra- 
ordinary wit and force of style attracted universal admiration, while 
the apparent familiarity of the writer with all public affairs and 
public men, as well as with all court and cabinet secrets, gave the 
letters an importance which did not ordinarily attach to such 
literary productions. But the impression became much deeper 
when government laid its actions for libel, and when sir William 
Draper, the classical captor of Manilla, entered the field against 
Junius, as the champion for his friend or patron, the duke of 
Grafton. The letters were then sought after and perused by all 
classes with astonishing avidity, and they became the political 
text-book of no inconsiderable part of the nation, as they have 
since become an intrinsic part of the national literature, being 
regarded as models in their class of composition. But that which 
attaches an almost romantic interest to these letters is the fact that 
the government was never able to detect the real author, and 
ingenuity has long been baffled in its attempts to discover any internal 
evidence. Various important personages have been suggested ; 
but the strongest apparent proofs have been brought in Sivour of 
the claims of sir Philip Francis, lord George Sackv^e, and colonel 
]Jarr(5. 

While the public attention was taken up with the prosecution of 
Wilkes, and the political questions which accompanied it, Grenville, 
in order to gain popularity by an alleviation of the public burdens, 
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which pressed very heavily on the people, after so long a war, 
introduced a bill into parliament for making the American colonists 
defray a portion of the expenses for the protection of their 
commercei and on the 10th of March, (1764) a series of resolutions 
respecting new duties to be laid on foreign goods imported by 
the Americans, was passed with* little notice, and received the royal 
assent. He next proposed laying a direct tax upon the colonies, 
and on the 22nd of March, 1765, after a long and stormy discus- 
sion^ the famous Stamp Act received the king's assent. The 
colonists strenuously protested against the claim of .the British 
parliament to impose taxes on those who were not, and could not 
be, represented in it. And when it was urged that America 
should contribute her share to the general burdens of the empire, 
and . that the late expensive war had been entered into chiefly on 
her account, Benjamin Franklin and the other American agents 
replied, that she never had been backward, and that, in the course 
of the last memorable contest, large sums had been repeatedly 
voted by parliament as an indemnification to the colonies for 
exertions which were allowed to be disproportionate to their 
means and resources; that the proper compensation to Britain 
for the expense of rearing and protecting her colonies was the 
monopoly of their trade, the absolute direction and regulation of 
which was universally acknowledged to be inherent in the British 
legislature. 

But the British king and the British cabinet were resolutely 
determined not to yield their claim of right, and the British legis- 
lature, with a small number of exceptions, seemed either to consider 
the right indi^utable, or the question of little moment, so that 
the wishes of the Americans did not meet with that consideration 
to which they were entitled. Now, however, that time has 
softened down all differences, and that much secret information 
has come to light, there can be little doubt that the abstract 
theory of the inseparability of taxation and representation did not 
weigh with the Americans so much as the interruption of their 
extensive contraband trade with the Spanish colonies, and it 
may further be added, in the words of Mr. Grenville, that "The 
seditious spirit of the colonies owed its birth to the factions in 
the house of commons." The provinces of New England were 
the first to show their discontent by acts of violence, and gave to 
the other colonies the signal of resistance. They further sent 
their agents through the country, inviting the other provinces 
to send deputies to meet in a general congress, to concert, 
measures for defending their rights against the mother country; 
and as every citizen was armed for the defence q^ Vs\^ Vsk^ssr. "ks^ 
property agpinstthe Indians, w\io\\ad\^\.d'5 ^Qmm\\}vfc^^^^^'^^'^^* 
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:;l:. :.* ;!i ■lie !:::u'i sli '.CLritory, it did not take long before the 
'Y : .<. . •;:::: r y w as : ' re p a ffd :b r resistance, should £ngland persist 
:'.i !.:o:-.'::iLr i^-f lucaaurt* jy tbe sword. Indeed it was scarcely to 
: o xvcoaa '.hue !i:cu wiiti :uu:ikct3 in their hands, and in their 
lu-.irt j -.i-.L' iTtaiiiiy -hat :iicir ijuarrel would become a general one, 
^i:. a.vL :la^o .viiuiiiai :hemsi:ives with murmurs and complaintSi 
;'ii-.::o:;s .iiid rtiicii^tniiicea, tspeciaily when these met with no 
:'a\'iniral'lL- ".wvr'.u:! "rLMii '.lie SGVtrpi:^. 

N\t .iid -.i-l" rt-^vaiioii oi the Grenville administration, which 
toi 'i place at ::s:a '.:iue, oiFer any more favourable prospect of 
airnviiuiir. /or jLtwicii '.he :)artisans and the adversaries of colonial 
laxaiion. ilu* !u*\v ^vi rtiaitut, wiiich was formed by the coalition 
of ^t-vi'ial iM'^v^siu* :\iriit<, pursued a middle course, which ga?e 
satistaetioii to no one. Ihc i^taiup Act was indeed revoked (1766), 
but at the same time -he rriueiple of colonial taxation was maiu- 
taiued by a vieeiaratory vote oi the house of commons, so that the 
iiuestioii stiil rtinaiiicd unsettled. The southern provinces Id 
•general were now eonicntid, but the people of New England, who 
appear to have been loni: resolved on independence, still murmured, 
and the kinir refusinij: to make any concessions, the ministry were 
compelled to resiirii, an event which brought the king's wUl into 
immediate opposition with that of the nation; so that it was found 
impossible to ibrm a stronj; administration that should unanimously 
ai^ree with his majesty, and at the 3;ime time possess the confidence 
of the country. No alternative therefore remained but to enter 
into a tacit arrans^emeut, by which those points of difference were 
to be dropped out of the list i}!i what were called cabinet measures, 
each minister being left at liberty to vote upon them as he pleased, 
without lx*irg held to have compromised the opinions of the 
govfrnment.* And thus was iutroduce\i into the practice of the 
f^on.Htitntion a principle which i;j uuiloubtedly a violation of its 
thfory, and which, taking advantage of a dangerous precedent, has 
hrcu i}C.\('A upon since with less justification. 

f'pon tfifrsc conditions Pitt endeavoured to form a ministry, but 
ht^ f»)M to induce earl Temple and other influential whigs to join 
hirri, so that he. waft c/>mpelled to patch up a motley cabinet, which, 
r.ri uM'fmuf. of the diff^jrent shades of opiniiui it represented, was 
(i,w]mf(\ by Mr. I'mrko to a tesselated pavmut-ut ; and after two 
.\(nr« hf in^fr^(■ill»I ftf.riij(j^Ic to turn nlfaira into a better channel, 
»hi«i irri'td HtHf/Mfian, fimlinrr his health luPHking, retired (1768), 

' HmiI If finf hfMi f'lr nut-h nn nrrnnfiff.mcnt as tliU, I*iU, ^Im wnt pleclgcd to the 
ii'llf f f,f tliK C'uflifilirq, ntiil wlio wnn niIvrr»o to tho Aiiit;iii«ii jtiillry, could never 
li!i\.- Iiirii |.rfv!iiliil nn Im lidlfi nniri" umlir Georgo 111, Atitiiiuiii of the Court 
mill ''iliiiii l« fif Cliiiii,"' III. I p 7. 
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leaving the duke of Grafton at the head of the administration. It, 
however, lasted but for a short time, for having lost the support of 
Mr. Pitt, who had accepted a seat in the upper house, with the title 
of earl of Chatham, the ministers were unable to sustain the 
well-directed attacks of the opposition, and in the beginning of 
the year 1770, the duke of Grafton suddenly resigned, leaving 
the government in a state of great perplexity, for the whigs, who 
were in the majority, were so hated by the king, that he declared, 
" he would rather abdicate, than be trampled upon by his enemies ;" 
and those who were best acquainted with the firmness of his reso- 
lution, thought that had he been pressed to extremities he would 
have carried his menace into execution. 

In this difficulty lord North volunteered to accept office,* and 
displayed such wisdom and moderation in his government, that he 
soon acquired not only the confidence of the house, but of the 
nation. At first there was some show df dissatisfaction amongst 
the whigs, and some attempts were made to foment the popular 
passions ; but the dignified firmness of the sovereign, and the 
moderate bearing of the favom*ite, speedily tranquillized the public 
mind, and enabled lord North to carry on the government with 
energy and success. 

The American war was the blot upon his career : nor can even 
his devotion to the sovereign entirely excuse him for remaining iu 
office at his majesty's entreaty, to pursue a course of colonial policy 
which his reason and his conscience disapproved. This was a 
political fault, which no circumstances can palliate ; others have 
done worse, no doubt, from meaner motives ; but the mere desire 
of serving the king does not absolve the minister from censure for 
having acted contrary to his own convictions on a question of such 
grave importance.f 

Matters having become desperate on the other side of the 
Atlantic, the war was commenced by the Americans attacking a 
party of English troops, who had been sent to destroy warlike 
stores and ammunition collected at the town of Concord ; and this 
first encounter was soon followed by the investment of Boston, in 
which general Gage was quartered with a large force of Englisli 
troops. After a fierce struggle the provincials were compelled to 
retire, but they only seemed to gain heart by their disasters ; and 
having chosen George Washington, a man in every way com- 
petent to conduct the campaign with energy and discretion, as 

♦ In one of the king's letters to him, he says, " I love you as a man of worth, 
as I esteem you as a minister ; your conduct at a critical moment I can never 
forget." Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of Geoi-ge III. 

t Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of Geov^e \\\.\. -^^ \\» 
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their general, they soon found themselves in a position to aot on 
the offensive by invading Canada. This projeot, although . carried 
out with wonderful alacrity and daring, was not suoceasfiil, 
and Arnold was compelled to retire with great loss; meantime 
Washington had compelled Howe, the successor of Gage, to 
evacuate the town of Boston, and although the English com- 
pensated themselves by the reduction of Long Island, and the 
surprise of New York, yet the fortune of war was evidently on the 
side of the Americans, who, by a successful manoeuvre, forced 
general Burgoyne to surrender with an army of 6,000 men, who 
all laid down their arms, and were marched to Boston under the 
pledge of not serving again in America. The delicacy and humanity 
with which Gates and his officers treated their captives, is gratifying 
to contemplate ; but their conduct was not imitated by the congress, 
which manifested a strong resentment against everything English y. 
and on the 4th of July? 1776, the famous Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was put forth, which severed for ever the ties wfaidi 
bound the colonies to the mother country, and the states now 
assumed the title of the United States of Ainerica, and became an 
independent republic, under the government of a president and two 
chambers of representatives. The main object of those who advised 
this step was to cut off all hopes of a reconciliation with the mother 
country, and to afford a pretext for France and other powers to aid 
them ; for they felt that single-handed they could not resist the 
power of Great Britain. Nor were they deceived, for Louis, who 
recollected with deep resentment the humiliating conditions of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, gladly availed himself of this opportunity 
to humble the pride of Great Britain, and sent a fleet under admiral 
D'Estaing to render them assistance, and to threaten the English 
islands in the West Indies. After a long and fierce struggle, during 
which either party alternately gained the advantage, lord Comwallis 
was ultimately compelled to surrender himself and his whole army 
as prisoners of war (Oct. 19, 1781). This put an end to the war 
at least so far as America was concerned, and negotiations for 
peace were entered into, assuming as their basis the recognition of 
the independence of the United States ; but in other parts of the 
world the struggle still continued as fierce as ever. In 1779 Spain 
had joined the confederacy, and Holland in 1780, so that the 
whole of the west of Europe was leagued against England, while 
Russia and the other northern states entered into an ''armed 
neutrality," on the principle that "free ships make free goods, 
with the exception of arms and munitions of war," in opposition to 
the right of search claimed by belligerent powers. But the sea is 
the element on which British glory has always ridden in triumph, 
and notwithstanding the enormous odds against her, England now 
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inaintained her ancieBt renown ; admirals Eodney and Parker swept, 
the 6689. o£ the hostile fleets of Spidn> France, and Holland* in 
8uccesaion,>atid.thoew reinforcementa into Qibraltar and Minorca, in 
the faoe o£«iiperi0r forces ; but as it was impossible for the English 
admirals to -be present in every quarter of the globe at the same 
time, the French succeeded in gaining possession of the Leeward 
Islands; and after one of the noblest defences on record, the 
garrison of St. Fhilip*s Castle, in the island of Minorca, surrendered 
to the combined forces of France and Spain. These disasters^; 
together with the capitulation of York-town in America, roused the 
indignation of the patriotic party in England, and lord North found 
it impossible any longer to remain in office, without exposing not 
only himself but his royal master to imminent peril; he therefore 
resigned^ though much against the wishes of the king, who renewed 
his threat of abdication ;* but there was no alternative, and a new 
administration, under lord Shelbume, was formed on a whig basis,, 
but it only lasted for a few months, and was succeeded by the. 
famous coalition ministry, which embraced North, Fox, Cavendish, 
Keppel,. Burke, and others, all men of different political principles, 
but who trod in the steps of the whigs, at least so far as the 
negotiations for peace were concerned. It was one of the singular 
results of adaptation to circumstances, which was rendered unavoid- 
able by the unyielding character of the sovereign, that hostile 
statesmen were compelled in the reign of George III., to unite in 
the formation of an administration in which party differences were 
merged in a common agreement upon a general line of policy. 
Thus we see that the personal influence of the king, even in the 
government as now constituted, has a real and sensible weight in 
determining the course of events ; and where the sovereign's wishes 
and feelings are deeply entertained, like those of George III. on 
the American war- and Catholic question, they are certain to exert 
a real influence upon the conduct of public affairs, and with even 
the most conflicting sentiments of the people and the peers, secure 
a sensible weight to his views in the ultimate result. " This is 
the spirit," says Lord Brougham,i- " of the constitution, which wills 
that the individual monarch should not be a mere cypher, but a 
substantive part of the political system, and wills it as a check on 
the other branches of the system." 

As the majority of the commons were decidedly adverse, to the 
continuance of the war in America, and had determined on not 
sending out another army to replace that which had surrendered 
under lord Cornwallis, the preliminary treaties of peace with France 

♦ Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George 111. 
+ British Const, c. vUi. p. \\1, 
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a\d Spain were accordingly executed (Feb. 1783), and England 
c ^nsented to acknowledge the independence of the United States of 
America, each country restoring the conquests it had made. So 
far as England was concerned the principsd loss she sustained was 
the addition of £100,000,000 to her national debt, for a few years 
served to convince even the most sceptical, that the trade with 
America as an independent empire was far more valuable than it 
had ever been while she remained a dependent colony. But it 
was different with the other belligerent powers. Spain never 
recovered the shock which her commerce then received; and 
Louis XYl. spoke the truth when he said to his ministers in after 
times, " 1 can never forget the aflFair of America, my youth was 
taken advantage of to engage me in a struggle which will finally be 
our ruiji." It was indeed his " death warrant," for*the republican 
ardour which his troops there imbibed, was brought back with 
them to Europe, and, united with other internal causes, hastened 
the first French revolution, which like a moral volcano swept before 
it the institutions and civilisation of centuries, involving Europe in 
a calamitous war of nearly a quarter of a century ; and which 
terminated only with the reduction of France, by those monarchs 
who had felt her insolence, and suffered by her power in the days 
of her strength.* 

* It was certainly a remarkable analogy between the English and French 
revolutions, that both were immediately brought about by the aid lent by either 
country in assisting the revolted provinces of a neighbouring state. The 
victorious troops, who returned from Holland, spread throughout England the 
first notions of a republic, and the American veterans did the same for France. 
])ut the national character of the two peoples and the difference of their 
social institutions caused a considcmble diversity in the development of the 
national movement. The English, cold, calculating, and serious, exhibited 
an exuberance of the religious feeling, bordering almost on the ridiculous, 
while the French, lively, volatile, and selfish, threw off all religious restraint, 
and proclaimed the Age of Reason. The nobility, too, acted a very different 
part in the two struggles ; in England tlie higher and middle classes united 
their cause with that of the people, and whctlier fighting on the side of the king 
or of the parliament, they were always found at their post as the natural leaders 
of the people; but in France, tho aristociacy, whoso insolence had been a chief 
cause of the revolution, cowardly deserted their sovereign in the moment of peril, 
and fled by thousands to foreign courts, to seek that protection, which was alone to 
bo found in their united efforls of energy, justice, and patriotism. The general 
outline of the two revolutions, however, bore a striking resemblance, only the latter 
having tho greatest wrongs to redress was infinitely tho more terrible, both nations 
beheaded their sovereigns, and after many vain attempts to found a republic, tamely 
submitted to tho dominion of a military ruler, who, whatever his personal good 
qualities, held tho power by tho right of tho sword; nor shall we be stretching the 
parallel too far, if we compare Napoleon to Cromwell : both generals had raised 
themselves from a comparatively humble station to the highest pinnacle ef military 
greatness, and while they maintained the national honour abroad, they were looked 
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i by tbeir respective countrymen as the defenders of law and order ogainst the 
idled licence of that profligate class to he found in all countries, who, devoid 
of religion, morals, and property, rejoice in the prospect of plunder and social 
ision, but as soon as their personal influence had ceased, their empire M'as 
)diate1y dissolved. 
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CHAPTEB XXXV. 

GEORGE III. (continued.) FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
AMERICAN WAR TO THE PEACE OF AMIENS. A.D. 1783 — 1802. 

Unpopularity of the coalition ministry — ^Fox's supposed dereliction of prindj^e— 
Decline of the Wliig influence — Administration of the younger Pitt — East 
India Bill — Reciprocity treaty hased on the principles of free-trade — The king*! 
malady — Question of the regency — The king's recovery, and oatbreak of the 
first French revolution — Its effect on England — Irish rebellion — Act of Union 
— Amelioration of the condition of Ireland — War declared against England by 
the French directory — Secession from the opposition benches — 111 success of die 
war on the continent — Fears of a French invasion and national bankruptcy — 
Stoppage of payments by the bank — Mutiny of the fleets at Spithead and the 
Nore — Discontent of the lower classes — Restoration of public confidence — 
Victories of Cape St. Vincent and Camperdown — Battle of the Nile— Capitula- 
tion of the French army in Egypt — Napoleon made first consul — Treaty of 
Lun^ville secures the ascendancy of France — Bombardment of Copenhagen- 
Dissolution of the league of armed neutrality — Peace of Amiens— Comparisoa 
of the resources of England and France. 

The dissatiBfaction of the public at the result of the American 
war was manifested by the decline of the funds, the three per cent, 
consols falling from 70 to 56 ; and Mr. Fox's East India Bill soon 
put an end to the coalition ministry, which had brought nothing 
but disgrace on all parties concerned. By his coalition with the 
whigs, lord North had lost the confidence of the king ; and a violent 
outburst of indignation had been raised against the policy of Mr. 
Fox, in deserting his friends and joining with those whose political 
opinions he could not morally approve, and whom he had frequently 
threatened with impeachment. Indeed the character of this states- 
man, both in private and in public life, is but too open to censure, 
although, undoubtedly, his motives have been too severely judged ; 
and it is only within the last two years that evidence has been 
brought forward to explain his apparent dereliction of principle, 
which, could it have been divulged at the time, public opinion on the 
subject of the famous coalition might probably have been different. 
" It is clear," says the duke of Buckingham, " from the singular 
facts revealed in this correspondence,* that while an ostensible 

* Correspondence hetween Mr. Fox and Thomas Grenville. See letter of Jun« 
10,1782; Memoirs, i. p. 39. 
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umiister was dispatched to Paris by the general action of the 
govemineiit, with the sanction of the king, to negotiate terms with 
tiie American minister^ lord Shelbume had taken upon himself to 
appoint another negotiator, who was not only not to act in concert 
with Mr. GrenviUe, but whose clandestine mission seems, to have 
been expressly intended to thwart and embarrass him, and whose 
appointment was without the approval or even the knowledge of 
the cabinet. How far the king may have secretly supported lord 
Shelbume in this breach of faith with his colleagues, we are left to 
conjecture ; " but its discovery by Mr. Fox made him rather prefer 
to join with his political enemies, than keep friendship with such 
men.* 

But whatever may have been the excuses of the whigs, their 
conduct in joining in the coalition, and their violent personal ani- 
mosities had so disgusted the nation, that it was more than half a 
century before they recovered the ground which they had lost 
under the ministry of lord North. So that when the younger 
Pitt came into office (December, 1783,) he remained at the helm 
of the state, with but one inteiTuption for the remainder of his 
Hfe. 

The act for Modifying the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany reflected great credit on the new administration, and continues 
at the present day to be the fundamental law of the Anglo-Indian 
empire. Its principal feature is the introduction of the board of 
controul, which being composed of the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and one of the secretaries of state for the time being, with four 
other members of the privy council nominated by the kisg, forms 
as it were an integral part of the ministry, and thus places the 
administration of that important part of the empire under the imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the crown.f 

It is curious to observe how the character of the advocate will 
cause the adoption or rejection of nearly the same measure. The 
great alarm caused by Mr. Fox's biU, was the enormous power it 
would give the minister by investing him with the Indian patronage ; 

* Another slur on Mr. Fox*8 character has lately heen cleared np by the cor- 
respondence published by Lord John Russell, from which it appears that instead 
of Fox's wilfully lying to his country, when he declared in the house that the 
prince was not married to Mrs. Fitzherbert, he was himself deceived by the prince; 
who, after the marriage had taken place, wrote to him a letter on the 1 1th of Dec, 
1785, containing a flat denial of his intention to marry, and it was on this authority 
that Fox made his statement in the house. See Memorials and Correspondence 
of Charles James Fox, edited by Lord John Russell. 

f For the court of directors, to whom the nominal power is committed, are able 
to do nothing without the sanction of the board, and are compelled by the terms of 
their charter to submit to it the whole correspondence relative to the government 
•nd trade of their possessions. 
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and who, it may be asked, possesses that patronage now but 
the minister ? llave the court of directors any more freedom in 
choosing a governor-general, or any other great officer in Indu» 
than the clergy of a cathedral in electing their bishop ? The pre- 
sident of the board of controul is, in fact, secretary for Inoian 
iiffairs ; and his authority is as great in his department as that of 
his brother secretaries, only that he has to exercise it in a more 
circuitous manner. There is just the same scope for patronage and 
favouritism ; and like too many other ministers of state, the pre- 
sident sometimes enters on his office with a profound ignorance of 
the condition of the empire whose affairs he is to direct. But these 
evils are unnvoidable ; such extensive patronage must of necessity 
fall into the hands of the executive.* Nor has it in general been 
abused; for since the appointment of the board of controul, a con- 
stant watchfulness has been kept up by parliament over the 
uianag(unent of its concerns ; and with one or two exceptions, the 
responsible office of governor-general has been filled by noblemen 
of the most eminent attainments connected with the party in power 
at homo ; and although from ignorance of the prejudices, habits, 
and institutions of a people so widely differing from all European 
nations, errors must undoubtedly have been committed, yet the 
4ivi(lunt tendcnce of the administration has been to the perfection 
of the judicial and financial systems, which are becoming every year 
more perfect : and it is to be hoped, that as the people become more 
an]uauited with the arts and sciences of civilised life, India may 
lieomo one of the most flourishing, as it is already the most 
populous portion of her Majesty's dominions, containing above 
lOO.UOO.OOU inhabitants, or treble as many as the whole of the 
Jiritish Isles. 

T\\c llcciprocity Treaty of 1787 was, perhaps, the most important 
measure introduced at this period by Mr. Pitt ; at least so far as its 
influence over the policy of succeeding administrations was con- 
cerned; for, as the duke of Buckingham! justly observes, this 
treaty may be regarded as the first recognition by an English 
minister of the principles of free trade. In the animated discussion 
on this measure which ensued in parliament, Mr. Fox maintained 
that Franco was the natural enemy of England, and that it was 
useless to attempt to veil the rivalry of the two countries under 
commercial regulations. Mr. Pitt, on the other hand, urged that 
if France obtained a market by this treaty, of eight millions of 
people, for her wines and other productions, England profited still 
more largely by gaining a market for her manufactures of twenty- 

♦ Keightlcy, Hist. Engl. ii. p. 630. 

t Meuoirt of the Court and Cabinets of Qeorge II I., i. p. 319. 
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hvj milliona. The general principle of this treaty was to admit a 
mutual exportation and importation of commodities, at a low ad 
valorem duty, llie opposition made great head against it in the 
house of commons, but it was finally carried by a majority of 76. 

The famous trial of Warren Hastings took place about the same 
time (?iz. 1786 — 1795) but as it does not imm.ediately concern 
the object of our present narrative, we must pass it over in silence. 
An event, however, of a very different nature also occurred, which 
bears more immediately on the history of the constitution. Early 
in the autumn of 1788, it became sadly evident that the king was 
afflicted with a menial derangement, so that he could no longer 
attend to the discharge of his royal functions; and a provision 
was obliged to be made for supplying this important vacancy in the 
legislature. Long and violent debates took place in the commons 
on the subject of a regency. Fox and his party maintained, with 
great show of reason, that as the title of the sovereign was inde- 
pendent and hereditary, the throne could never become vacant, but 
that on the decease of the sovereign the heir apparent succeeded 
instanter. Hence, in the event of the king's infancy, illness, or 
other incapacity, he argued, the duty of executing his office 
* devolved, of right, on the next heir, without the previous consent 
of parliament; while Pitt insisted that the heir-apparent had no 
more rigki to the executive power in this case than any other 
subject in the realm, the power of disposing of the vacant office 
being lodged solely in the parliament; and in this decision he 
was followed by a great majority of the commons ; although, 
if philosophically considered, there can be no manner of doubt that 
Mr. Fox's opinions were far more in accordance than those of Mr. 
Pitt with the spirit of a constitution which abhors all approach to 
election in the appointment of its chief magistrate. " Yet," says 
lord Brougham,* " that precedent, followed as it was by Mr. 
Perdval's ministry in 1811, in both instances, from the mere 
personal views of the parties, and their hostility to the heir- 
apparent, has established it as the rule of the constitution, that, in 
the event of the sovereign's incapacity, the two houses of par- 
liament shall always legislate to choose the regent and define his 
powers, as well as to provide for the custody of the king's person. 
This is a complete anomaly in our form of government, and it 
perpetuates the risk of the wcrst mischiefs arising as often as the 
incapacity occurs, by providing that the whole of the subject most 
exciting to all classes, shall be discussed during the greatest heats 
which that excitement can kindle." Far better would it be both 
for the peace of the country and the harmonious working of the 

* BronghaiD*8 Britiah Oontt. c. n\\\, v* ^^^' 
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constitution, were a general law provided for supplying anydefecti 
in the royal authority, whensoever they should occnr, and thus pre- 
serving intact the prerogative of the crown, on which depends the 
due balance of the several branches of the legislature. The farther 
discussion, however, of this subject was for the present postponed, 
by the sudden recovery of the king, which was hailed with imiversii 
joy by the people, who ab^ady applied to Gteorge III. the epithet 
of " the good old king." 

Several years of peace had now been enjoyed, during which the 
public revenue had increased, commerce and manufactures were 
extended, and the general prosperity of the people had been greatly 
augmented. This state of tranquillity was, however, disturbed in 
1789 by the breaking out of the French revolution, which, having 
overturned the government of France, threatened the peace of the 
neighbouring countries. For the republicans, regardless of the 
treaties which had been formed with foreign states, published a 
decree, offering fraternity and assistance to all people who might 
wish to recover their liberty, i.e., to rise in rebellion against their 
governments, and actually commenced the contest by invading the 
Netherlands: although it must be acknowledged that most of the 
continental states and even the English government brought this 
resentment in a great measure upon themselves by the unmeasured 
obloquy which they heaped upon the Convention government; thus 
showing that they cared more for Louis XYI. and his rights, than 
for th^ French people. The emperor of Austria, more especially, 
insulted the French honour, by professing to despise the republicans 
as an undisciplined rabble, who would at once be brought to a 
sense of their duty by his imperial troops — an arrogance which 
afterwards was the cause of his bitter humiliation. 

The effect in England was two-fold, that of sympathy and of dis- 
gust. The ultra-whigs, at the head of whom was Fox, with a large 
Proportion of the dissenters, strongly sympathized with the repub- 
cans, and looked with complacency on the events passing in 
France ; while the whole body of the tories, and the more moderate 
whigs, including by far the larger and more popular party, vehe- 
mently condemned these excesses, as fraught with danger to the 
dearest interests of mankind, and began to draw from them opinions 
hostile to every change. It was indeed a wonderful alteration 
which this event produced in the opinions of public men, for 
Pitt, who had been all his life the great advocate of parliamentary 
reform, now rejected the measure as too hazardous to be at- 
tempted under the present distracted state of public opinion, 
and even voted against the bill introduced by Mr. Grey, which 
was to the same effect as that which he himself had previously 
supported. 
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The inflaence, however, of the French revolution was more 
directly felt in Ireland, where the protestant part of the population, 
discontented with the imperfect system of representation in the Irish 
paxliament, and the heavy imposts laid upon the national industry, 
had withdrawn their support from the government, and ever since 
the dose of the American war, had been organising a regular system 
of resistance, in the hopes of compelling the ministry to adopt their 
Tiews, or at least of modifying the existing system ; but the fervour of 
the French revolution now led them to exceed all bounds, and they 
formed an alliance with the catholic association for throwing off the 
Toke of England, and in 1795 the first disturbances took place; 
but it was not till December of the following year that the arma- 
ment prepared for their assistance in France was ready to sail. 
Had this armada, which comprised seventeen sail of the line, 
thirteen frigates, and an army of 15,000 men, commanded by 
Hoche, one of the most experienced of the revolution generals, 
rocceeded in reaching its destination in safety, it is impossible to 
predict what might have been the result ; the overthrow, at least 
for a time, of the British dominion in Ireland would, in all proba- 
bility, have ensued ; for the country was actually defenceless, and 
the majority of the population were prepared to give a favourable 
reception to the invaders. But that element which has so often 
proved true to England frustrated this formidable enterprise ; and 
when the French reached Bantry-bay, they found that their fleet 
had been so shattered by the storms, that the whole of their avail- 
able force did not amount to more than 6500 men, and while they 
were hesitating to land, a violent gale blew off the shore, and again 
scattered them over the ocean. Thus left to their own resources, 
the Irish did not make any rapid progress ; but still the prepara- 
tions were silently carried on, and the English government, per- 
ceiving that the conspiracy was becoming every day more formi- 
dable, resolved to cause the mine to explode, and declared the 
country in a state of rebellion. One of the fiercest and most bloody 
struggles recorded in modern times then commenced, of which the 
counties of Wexford and AVicklow were the chief theatre; but 
the English troops finally prevailed, and a number of the Irish 
leaders, including several men of rank and station, were taken and 
executed. 

The conviction that this rebellion might have been prevented, or, 
at least, nipped in the bud, had the Irish parliament acted with 
vigour and moderation, or even accepted the remedial measures 
proposed by the English legislature, induced a growing belief in 
the necessity of a closer concord between the governments of the 
two islands; and led to the formation of a union similar to that b^ 
which Scotland had been joined to TBng\aia^\xi V!tL'^\»^Ess!K^^ 
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preceding century. The elective principle for the peers was the 
single feature in the Scotch Union, which lord Grenville seems to 
have considered injudicious,* and it was, therefore, determined, 
that the Irish peers should be returned for life and not for the 
parliament. By the Act of Union, which passed the Irish parliament 
in March, 1800, and received the royal assent on the 2nd of Julj 
following, the three countries of Eugland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
were formed into one kingdom, to be styled, " The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland," the latter country being represented in 
the imperial parliament by twenty-eight temporal and four spiritual 
peers, elected for life, and by one hundred commoners. It was not, 
however, without a severe struggle and the liberal application of 
bribes, that the ministry succeeded in persuading the Irish par- 
liament to surrender their separate nationality, and to become as it 
were a province of England ; but no one can for an instant doubt 
the advisability of this measure, which to a great extent annihilated 
the invidious distinction of race, and placed the conquerors and 
the conquered on an equal footing ; and, notwithstanding all the 
ills that that unlucky country has since endured, there can be no 
doubt but that she has advanced two centuries in civilization since 
the passing of that important measure. 

Meanwhile the jealousy which had so long been fomenting 
between the French and English governments broke out into open 
hostility. In Feb., 1793, the French having overrun Holland and 
conquered Flanders, threw open the navigation of the Scheldt, in 
violation of the Peace of Westphalia, and when the English envoy 
remonstrated he was ordered to quit the country, and war declared 
against England. It is especially requisite to note this point, as it 
establishes the fact that the war was not an aggressive one on the 
part of England. " Had the motive," says the duke of Buckingham,! 
** commonly imputed to ministers, of having entered into the war 
for the vindication of the monarchical principle and the restoration 
of the Bourbons, been really the actuating object, it would have 
appeared in these confidential communications. Not only, how- 
ever, is there no such motive avowed or contemplated, but, on the 
contrary, lord Grenville declares that the greatest source of pride 
and satisfaction he finds on reviewing the line of conduct he had 
acted upon throughout that reign of anarchy, is in the reflection 
that he had kept England out of it, so long as was consistent with 
her honour and safety." 

In one aspect, indeed, this was a war of principles ; in another, 
it was a war of self-defence; but, in both, it was just and inevitable. 

* Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George 111., ii. p'. 425. 
t Ibid. ii. p. 234. 
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Even tlie opposition admitted the validity of the grounds on which 
it proceeded, although they could not resist the temptation of 
assailing the minister while they adopted his measures. "The 
people of all classes," observes the noble author above quoted, 
"were wholly with Mr. Pitt; even Mr. Wilberforce, who had 
a moral aversion to all wars, ultimately expressed himself con- 
verted to the necessity of war on this occasion.'* The eflfect of 
the division on. this subject was the transfer of numbers of the 
most influential men, who had previously voted with the opposition. 
to the ministerial benches, including Burke and Wyndham, and the 
lords Portland, Spenser, Pitzwilliam, Loughborough, and many 
other peers and commoners ; lord Loughborough, who had so often 
run in couples with Thurlow, was now appointed to succeed him 
on the woolsack, and ministers acquiring augmented strength from 
all quarters addressed themselves vigorously to the task of pre- 
paration. The success of the war was not, however, commensurate 
with its popularity and the vast resources at the command of the 
Allies. The Prench succeeded in driving the English out of 
Holland, and, notwithstanding the enormous subsidies which were 
granted to almost every state in Europe, nothing of importance 
was effected, with the exception of the naval victory of Howe, and 
the seizure of the Dutch possessions of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, and the Islands of the West Indies. This want of success, 
and the increased burden of the taxes, caused considerable dis- 
content in England, which was further increased by the fear of a 
French invasion, which seemed now only too probable, considering 
the vast successes of the Prench arms on the continent, and the 
enormous naval resources at the disposal of the Directory, since the 
accession of Holland and Spain to her alliance ; a general panic 
seized the monied interest in England, and every one sought to 
convert their securities into gold, which alone would be available 
in case of such a catastrophe. 

' This caused an extraordinary run to be made upon the bank, which 
it was unable to meet owing to the drain of specie for the remit- 
tances to the continent ; and a national bankruptcy stared England 
in the face, had not the ministers adopted a bold resolve, and 
caused Bank-of-England notes to a certain extent to be accepted as 
a legal tender ; but this in its turn sent up rents, food, and every- 
thing else to famine prices : thus giving a delusive air of prosperity 
to the country, while all the time her resources were fast being 
expended, and large masses of her capital sunk. That which, 
however, caused the most anxiety to the government and to 
the nation, was the mutiny of the Channel and North-sea fleets, 
caused by the high price of provisions and the madecs^^a^ ^1 ^3^^ 
pajr of the seamen, which had not been la^^i^ €\xi^ "Cafc "CxsaR. ^ 
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Charles II. The first symptoms of this disaffection were manifested 
at Spithead, where the fleet, under lord Bridport, refused to put to 
sea, until their pay had been raised and their grievances redressed. 
When these were granted, order was immediately restored ; bat 
the flame soon broke forth anew at the Nore, where tke mutineers, 
on the refusal of their demands, blockaded the mouth of the 
Thames, and threatened to take the fleet over to the enemy iq case 
extremities should be resorted to. This was indeed a critical 
moment for the maritime existence of England ; but the firmness 
of the government prevailed, and discipline was restored. The 
ringleaders, of whom Eichai'd Parker, a young seaman of indomit- 
able courage and considerable ability, was the chief, were tried and 
executed. 

The new year opened with the most gloomy prospects on all 
sides. The war had reached its most disastrous point.* England 
was left alone in "the field to contend against the power of France, 
now grown haughty and formidable by a long course of successes; 
while the threatened bankruptcy at home, and the serious aspect of 
the rebellion in Ireland (of which we have spoken before), still 
further complicated the position of ministers. But the national 
spirit sustained the government, and notwithstanding the violent 
assaults of the opposition and the clamour of the lower classes, 
who were now as anxious for peace as they formerly had been for 
war, the contest was continued, and soon the tide of fortune 
turned in favour of England ; sir John Jervis gained a brilliant 
victory over a Spanish fleet of twice his weight of metal off Cape 
St. Vincent, and admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch off Camper- 
down : thus England, single-handed, maintained her supremacy on 
the ocean, while an imexpected event enabled the British admiral 
in the Mediterranean to cut off the retreat of the French army 
under Napoleon Buonaparte, who had been sent to Egypt with the 
object of overthrowing the English dominion in India. With his 
accustomed alacrity Buonaparte had succeeded in passing over an 
army of 20,000 men unobserved, and had landed in safety; but 
before he had established his position, admiral Nelson with a part 
of the Cadiz fleet descried his ships moored in Aboukir-bay, and 
with a daring scarcely equalled even in our naval history, he 
attacked them at great disadvantage, but nothing could overcome 
the cool courage and energy of our sailors, and after a fierce action 
which lasted nearly two days and a night, he entirely annihilated 
the whole of the enemy's fleet, two only of the French ships making 
their escape. This victory was followed by the repulse of the 
French troops from the walls of Acre, where sir Sydney 'Smith had 

* Memoirs of the Court and Calincts of George III,, ii. p. 362. 
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landed with a reinforcement to aid the Turks, and Napoleon having 
retired to Egypt suoeeeded in making his escape back to France, 
where by a master atroke of boldness he subverted the directory 
which governed, and placed himself at the head of the nation with 
the tiUe of first consul; but his army remained in Egypt until 
1801, in which year, after suffering a defeat near Alexandria jfrom 
the British under general Abercromby, who fell in the battle, it 
surrendered to his successor, general Hutchinson, and Egypt was 
■gain restored to the sultan. 

Meanwhile the brilliant successes of the French arms under 
Mc»reau and Napoleon on the side of Germany, compelled Austria 
to sign the treaty of Lun6ville ; the emperor of Russia also made 
peace with France, and entered into an armed neutrality with the 
other northern powers to resist the right of search claimed by 
England. But this alliance was soon broken up ; for the English 
ministry, justly indignant, sent sir Hyde Parker and admiral Nelson 
with a fleet of eighteen sail of the line into the Baltic, which 
bombarded Copenhagen, and threatened the shores of Bussia. But 
farther operations were rendered unnecessary by the assassination 
of the czar Paul, which put an end to the " armed neutrality." 

AU parties were now wearied with the long continuance of 
hostilities ; and the first consul having expressed his readiness to 
treat, Mr. Pitt retired from office in order to facilitate an arrange- 
ment, leaving the negotiations to be conducted by Mr. Addington, 
afterwards viscount Sidmouth, who was placed at the head of the 
ministry; and after much discussion a treaty was signed at Amiens, 
on the 27th of March, 1802, by which England consented to 
resign all her conquests except Trinidad and Ceylon, France 
relinquishing her pretensions to Portugal, Italy, and Holland, and 
confining herself within her existing boundaries. 

So far as territorial aggrandisement was concerned, the result of 
the present war had proved decidedly favourable to France, but it 
is extremely doubtful whether her increase of territory compensated 
her for the annihilation of her commerce and the ruin of her 
finances. Since the commencement of the war, in 1793, our 
mercantile navy had increased nearly one-third, and our permanent 
revenue had doubled ; while those of France had declined to less 
than they had been previous to the revolution. Such was the 
effect which the nine years* war had produced upon the material 
resources of the two countries ; but its moral effect was not less 
perceptible. In France the tendency had been to call off the 
energies of the nation from the concerns of every-day life, and to 
raise a high tone of military ardour, which, as Mr. Pitt expressed 
it, " had converted the French people into a nation of soldiers.*' 
But in England the effect was almost l\ie coivU^rj \ 'OcL^^^^s^^^ 
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disgusted at the difficulty of maintaining their German possessions, 
eschewed the very idea of continental dominion, and fixed tbeir 
attention more firmly than ever on the development of their 
colonies, as the surest outlet for their commerce. 




Costume of 1772. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GEOEGE III. (continued). FBOM THE PEACE OF AMIENS TO 
THE DEATH OF GEOEGE III. A.D. 1802 — 1820. 

Kenewal of the war with France — Napoleon proclaimed emperor — Naval resources 
of Prance — Battle of Trafalgar — Death of Pitt— Failure of the whigs to pass 
the hill for Catholic Emancipation — English manufactures excluded from the 
markets of the continent — Orders in council — Seizure of the Danish fleet — 
Walcheren expedition — Peninsular campaigns — Abdication of Napoleon, and 
surrender of Paris — Return of the king*8 malady — The regency — Administration 
of lord Liverpool — American war — Return of Napoleon to France — Preparations 
of the allies — Victory of Waterloo— Banishment of Napoleon to St. Helena — 
(.V)ngress of Vienna, and pacification of Europe — National deht — Distress of the 
working classes — Clamour for reform — Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act — 
Riots at Manchester and other large towns — Prohibition of public meetings — 
Right of petition — The king's death — Narrow escape from a revolution. 

The Peace of Amiens proved only a cessation of hostilities, 
for neither party were satisfied with its stipulations. Disputes 
soon arose as to the interpretation of certain articles, and the 
war was again resumed in the following spring ; but it was not 
till 1805 that any events of serious moment took place. Mean- 
while Addington had been superseded in the ministry by Mr. Pitt, 
and in Prance Napoleon Bonaparte, having gained the ascend- 
ancy, had caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor. This step 
roused the jealousy of most of the continental courts, and a league, 
offensive and defensive, was formed between England, Russia, 
Sweden, Austria, and Naples, with the avowed object of curtailing 
his power, which now threatened to become as absolute on the 
ocean as it was already on land ; for, by various means, he 
had succeeded in getting into his own possession all the naval 
resources of Holland, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, so that France 
had become a first-rate maritime state. But the glorious victory 
gained by Nelson over the combined fleets of France and Spain off 
Cape Trafalgar, again restored the supremacy of England on the 
ocean. A few months afterwards a change took place in the 
English administration, owing to the decease of Mr. Pitt, who was 
soon followed to the grave by his great political antagonist, Mr. 
Fox, and both statesmen were laid side by side in Weatmiii&tA't 
Abbey. 
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The whigs having failsd in their endeavours to procure an 
honourable peace, and being thwarted in their attempts to pass a 
bill for the relief of the Catholics, retired from office, and were 
replaced by a tory administration, at the head of which was the 
duke of Portland, with Mr. Percival, an eminent barrister, as 
leader in the Commons. The necessity for energetic measures now 
became evident, and the British nation put forth its utmost 
strength ; for Napoleon, having reduced the powers of the conti- 
nent by the victories of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, to sign 
the dishonourable peace of Tilsit, now threatened to invade Eng- 
land, and issued his famous "Berlin decree," declaring Great 
Britain in a state of blockade, and shutting all the harbours of 
Europe against her merchandise. This decree was met by the 
equally famous "orders in council," which declared every port 
from which English shipping was excluded to be in a state of 
blockade, and all neutral vessels trading with it to be liable to 
capture, unless their goods had first been landed and duty paid in 
England. An expedition was also sent to Copenhagen under 
admiral Gambier, to demand the surrender of the Danish fleet into 
safe keeping during the war, that it might not fall into the hands 
of Napoleon ; but the Danes refused to surrender their fleet, and it 
was not until their capital had been bombarded both by sea and 
land that they agreed to yield, and their fleet was brought to 
England. A force was likewise sent to the Peninsula, to cooperate 
with the Spaniards and Portuguese in expelling the French troops 
who had taken possession of those countries ; but notwithstanding 
the personal bravery of sir John Moore, and the admirable conduct 
of the English troops, the expedition was a failure, and the English 
forces were compelled to re-embark, but not without having first 
/(iven the French several severe defeats, of which Vindera and 
Corunna were the chief. The expedition to Walcheren, which had 
been undertaken to make a diversion in favour of Austria, was still 
more disastrous ; but the courage of the English nation was not to 
b(j damped, and a new expedition, under sir Arthur Wellesley, an 
experienced ofiicer of India, was again despatched to the Peninsula, 
which soon compelled Marshal Soult to evacuate Portugal. A long 
sciries of victories now graced the English arms, of which Talavera, 
Busaco, Fuentes-de-Onoro, Salamanca, and Vittoria, bear witness ; 
and altliough twice compelled to retire before the overwhelming 
forces of the enemy, the English general maintained his ground 
with an honour and reputation which must last so long as civiliza- 
tion shall endure, and eventually carried his victorious standards 
across the Pyrenees, and terminated his Peninsular campaigns by 
the decisive battle of Toulouse, which was fought on the same day 
that Napolcou signed his abdication at Fontainebleau (April 10, 
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1814). The immediate cause of this momentous event, which 
changed the whole aspect of Europe, was the disastrous retreat of 
the iVench army from the expedition to Moscow, in which Napo- 
leon lost nearly half a million of men, and the subsequent disasters 
in northern Germany, which left the frontier of France exposed, so 
that the allied armies marched on Paris, and compelled him to 
exchange his imperial throne for the petty sovereignty of Elba. 

During these successes, events were transpiring in England that 
must not be overlooked. The king, having become more aged, 
was attacked (1810) by the same malady with which he had been 
a^icted before, and the subject of the regency was again brought 
before parliament ; but the discussions were less animated than on 
the previous pccasion, for in this instance both whigs and tories 
were agreed that the chief executive power ought to be confided to 
the nearest heir, so that the prince of Wales was appointed regent 
with almost regal powers. As the prince had long been in familiar 
intercourse with the whigs, they naturally thought that their party 
would have been raised to power ; but he made no change in the 
administration which he found in office, and continued the same 
line of policy as his father had done. But in the succeeding year, 
1811, Mr. Percival, the real head of the Portland administration, 
having been assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
an opportunity was offered for effecting a compromise, and lords 
Grey and GrenviUe were applied to to join in tne formation of a 
new ministry, but they declined having anything to do with the 
government unless the whole management of affairs were placed in 
their hands, saying that "they would either ride through Carlton- 
housQ rough-shod, or not enter it at all.'* The task, therefore, of 
forming the ministry was committed to lord Liverpool, a wise and 
able, though not brilliant statesman ; and his powers of endurance 
were soon put to the test; ifor the lower classes, being much 
distressed through the long continuance of the war, were discon- 
tented, and loudly called for a reform in parliament, while the 
number of our enemies abroad was increased by the United States 
of America, who, feeling themselves aggrieved at the interruption of 
their commerce, occasioned by the famous ** orders in council," and 
still further exasperated at the right of search claimed by England 
for English seamen on board American vessels, declared war against 
England ; and although the obnoxious orders had been revoked 
before the proclamation reached England, the States were too much 
excited to recall their declaration. The consequence was, that while 
the war was raging in Europe, the American forces advanced for the 
conquest of Canada, but they were successfully resisted, and an 
expedition was sent to Washington which succeeded \\v. >i»55^^s3^»% 
the town and destroying all the public WMm^-^ ^\AYtw^^^J^\'^'^ 
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the English were repulsed in their attempts on Baltimore and New 
Orleans, so that the contest remained undecided when the over- 
throw of Napoleon, and the pacification of Europe caused America 
to propose terms of agreement, and a treaty was signed at Ghent, 
Dec. 24, 1814, leaving the principles in defence of which the war 
had been commenced still undecided. And, we lament to add, that 
the conduct of America, in instituting this war, was anything but 
commendable. " It might have been expected," says an eloquent 
writer, " that the government of a country like the United States, 
whose people claim almost an exclusive possession of freedom, 
would have sympathized with the glorious efforts of the mother- 
country, and if she were guilty of a few violations of the strict letter 
of the law of nations, would have overlooked them. But there 
seems to be an elective attraction between the tyranny of democracy 
and every other species of tyranny ; and Mr. Madison, the American 
president, was the humble admirer and obsequious slave of Napo- 
leon, whose career of spoliation he was ambitious to emulate." 

While England was congratulating herself on the prospect of a 
lasting peace in Europe, and had just begun to turn her attention 
to the reformation of internal abuses. Napoleon suddenly returned 
to France, and by a combination of daring and wise policy, suc- 
ceeded in placing himself again on the throne. The preparations 
of war again resounded throughout Europe, and by the month of 
June, Wellington was at the head of an army of about 70,000 men, 
principally composed of English, Hanoverians, and Hessians, ready 
to oppose the march of Napoleon should he attempt to invade the 
Netherlands, while the Austrians, Eussians, and Prussians were 
each preparing their armies to invade France on the side of the 
llhine ; but the contest was not long doubtful ; for Napoleon, 
following up that system which had so often led him to victory, 
determined to come by surprise on each of the allied commanders 
before they should have time to unite their forces ; and hastening 
by forced marches from Paris, he arrived on the frontier of 
Flanders on the 15th of June (1815), and the next day fell upon 
the Prussians, under Blucher, whom he hoped to defeat, and then 
turn his whole force against the English. But Wellington, per- 
ceiving his design, advanced to Quatre Bras, about sixteen miles 
from Brussels, in order to support the Prussians, and prevent 
the French from following up the advantage they had gained ; but 
the defeat of Blucher at Ligny rendered the position of Quatre 
Bras untenable, and Wellington retired to the village of Waterloo, 
where he took up an advantageous position on the slope of the hill, 
in order to cover the approaches to Brussels, while the forest of 
Soignies, in his rear, formed a defence, in case of his army being 
compeDed. to retreat. In this position he was attacked by the 
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Fjencli army on the morning of the 18th of June, and the battle 
was sustained with admirable courage on both sides during the 
day, the Trench attacking and the English repelling ; but as evening 
closed in, the approach of the Prussian columns, whose guns were 
distinctly heard in. the distance, and the successful rout of the 
imperial guards, on whom Napoleon relied as his last resource, 
decided the fate of the day, and the English remained victors of the 
Held, leaving the work of carnage to the Prussians, who had the 
fields of Jena and Auerstadt to revenge. But so complete was the 
defeat of the Prench, that Napoleon, who had often rallied his 
troops after heavy losses, was totally unable to make head with 
the scattered remnant left from the bloody field of Waterloo ; and 
after seeing his capital again in the hands of the allies, he sur- 
rendered himself on board a British man-of-war, and was conveyed 
to the island of St. Helena, in the Atlantic, where he was detained 
for the remainder of his life — an example at once of human great- 
ness and human folly — admired and feared by many, but loved by 
few. The delineation, however, of this great man's character is 
beyond our province : suffice it to say, that his aptitude for 
government was not at all inferior to his ability as a soldier ; and 
when the victories of Austerlitz and Jena shall have long ceased to 
operate on the fortunes of Prance, his civil and legal reforms will 
still be remembered as an imperishable boon. The allies having 
taken measures for the re-establishment of a regular government in 
France, appointed a congress to meet at Vienna, to settle finally 
the affairs of Europe, and a general treaty of peace was signed 
between England, Prance, Austria, Russia, and Prussia ; the three 
latter powers entering into a still closer union, called the Holy 
Alliance. 

Thus terminated the longest and fiercest war recorded in history, 
and it is certainly surprising that it effected no greater alteration in 
the territorial distribution of Europe ; but the main object of the 
allies was to secure a permanent peace, and they therefore restored 
Prance to its ancient boundaries, not wishing to disturb the balance 
of power in Europe. The sacrifices which the allies made to attain 
this end are almost beyond the powers of history to describe. 
England, especially, employed her resources with a profusion and 
prodigality almost fabulous ; besides supporting an army of 650,000 
men (viz., 207,000 regular soldiers, 80,000 militia, and 340,000 
local militia), with a fleet of fifty-eight sail of the line in com- 
mission, she subsidized the whole of Europe, so that her debt, 
notwithstanding the vast augmentation of the taxes, rose in the 
twenty-two years, during which the war lasted, from £230,000,000 
in 1793, to £860,000,000 in 1815, Ike eiy^exieixWx^ ^1 Si^^\^^ 
year of the war aione exceeding £110,0Q^,W^» ^V^N^^x^Ns^ii 
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of this vast debt amounted to £40,000,000, wLich liad to be 
paid out of the annual revenue, so that the taxes amounted to 
£70,000,000, or near £25 for a man and his wife with a family of 
three children. It is certainly surprisirig how any nation could 
have borne up against so exorbitant a pressure; but tlie energy 
and industry of the English people, added to the wonderful 
improvements^ which were at that time making in machinery and 
manufactures, enabled the government to keep faith with the 
public creditor ; and instead of the national debt proving an 
unmitigated evil, it has, through the fortunate course of circum- 
stances, tended in no small degree to render England the centre of 
the money market, as it had already become the bonded ware- 
house of the world. It was not, however, till after a considerable 
number of years that England entirely recovered from the confusion 
into which the war had thrown her finances. The reaction^ from 
a state of war to that of peace, brought with it a depression in the 
political body similar to that which is experienced in tlie human 
frame after a period of great mental excitement ; added to which, 
the failure of the crops in the following year, and the want of confi- 
dence in the goveriiment, produced such a panic throughout the 
country that eveiy species of employment was interrupted, and the 
suflfering people were almost driven to desperation. 

In the midst of this confusion, numerous demagogues who fed 
on the credulity of the people, employed themselves in sowing 
sedition, and loudly proclainaed that the corrupt state of the repre- 
sentation was the root of every social and political evil, and that 
reform in parliament would alone regenerate society. It was, 
indeed, too true that numerous abuses had crept into the govern- 
ment during the distracted period of the war, and large sums of 
the public money were annually wasted in undeserved pensions and 
sinecures ; while bribery and corruption prevailed to a frightful 
extent, not only in the elections for parliament, but in every de- 
partment of the executive ; and this system of corruption extended 
even into private life, every merchant and shopkeeper defrauded the 
exciseman, and was himself in turn robbed by his assistants, so that 
an entire dissolution of society appeared almost inevitable. But the 
reforms demanded by these demagogues, as is usual in such cases, 
tended rather to aggravate than allay the dangers which threatened ; 
and it was only through the firm and undeviating conduct of the 
government, which repressed every symptom of insurrection with 
a high hand, that the peace of the country was preserved. 

The Act of Habeas Corpus was suspended in 1817, and nu- 
merous individuals were detained in prison on the mere war- 
raiit of the ministers. A slight symptom of improvement 
tra^ observable in 1818; but in 1819 meetings of a formidable 
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nature again took pierce in the northern and western counties of 
England, and in several parts pf Scotland. One of these meetings 
especially occasioned great politierf excitements On the 16th of 
August, a number., of reformers, as they were called, met at Man- 
chester with the professed object of petitioning the regent ** for a 
radical reform in parliament ; " and several disorderly acts having 
been conmiitted, the military were called upon to act : but the riot 
act not having piievigusly been read, and the populace offering no 
resistance, the authorities were held to have exceeded their powers, 
and the soldiers narrowly escaped being tried for murder. But the 
government; interposed in. their behalf, and maintained that all these 
meetings were of a seditious and dangerous tendency and ought 
therefore to.be summarily repressed, a decision in which parliament 
coincided : foij .wl^en the Houses met at the close of the year, they 
passed a bill declaring, all public assemblies not called by the autho- 
rity of the magistrates illegal, and empowering ministers to suppress 
them. . This was. a dangerous innovation of the people's liberties, and 
can. only be, justified by the necessity of the times. It was not, how- 
ever, the first ime that such a measure had been resorted to. In the 
reign of Charles II. an act was passed " against tumults on pre- 
tence of presenting petitions ; *' by which it was decided, that 
although the people possessed the right of petitioning the king for 
a parliament to redress their grievances, and of petitioning that 
parliament for the repeal or emendation of any law that affected the 
trade or interest of the county where the meeting was held ; yet 
the people had no authority either by this statute, nor by the con- 
stitution of the ^English government, to direct the parliament in 
its proceedings concerning the whole kingdom. ** For the law 
declares," says Harley,* ** that a general consultation of all the wise 
representatives of parliament is more for the safety of England, 
than the hasty advice of a number of petitioners of a private county, 
of a grand jury, or of a few justices of the peace, who seldom have 
a true state of the case represented to them." But such is not 
the ordinary decision of the English law ; and it is one of the ex- 
press clauses in the Act of Settlement, that the subject shall enjoy 
the right of petitioning without let or molestation, so that it be 
done with order and discretion. 

The government, however, was at this time in too critical a posi«» 
tion to suffer the free discussion of political questions, and it was 
the nearest escape in the world that the censorship on the press 
was not renewed. But that great engine of civil liberty, trial by 
jury, frustrated most of the state prosecutions ; " for," as a judicious 

♦ Vindication of the Rights of the Commons, eithet l>^ K«t\«^, ^xNs^'^it.. 
Hamphrej Mackworth, p. 813. 
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writer observes,* " however unpopular were the principles of the 
persons accused, liberty of opinion and the integrity of jury trial 
were considered of more importance than the suppression of dan- 
gerous sentiments. Thus the celebrated philologist, John Home 
Tooke, when tried for treason in 1794, was acquitted." The govern- 
ment was more fortunate in its trials in Scotland, where, through 
defects in the jury system, convictions were obtained more easily, 
and several persons were transported for endeavouring to subvert 
the goveiTiment and to persuade the people to imitate the French 
revolutionists. In the midst of this political contest, George III. 
breathed his last on the 29th of January, 1820 ; but as the prince 
of Wales had long exercised nearly all the functions of royalty, no 
extraordinary change of policy was anticipated upon his accession. 

The most remarkable features in the reign of George III., 
which embraced more than half a century, the most eventful in 
history, were the entire union of the three countries of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland into one nation, as they already formed parts 
of one Empire ; the addition of India to our foreign possessions ; 
and the augmented influence of the middle classes in the govern- 
ment, who, although they had not yet acquired the overwhelming 
importance in the state which has since been conceded to them, yet 
their numbers and wealth even then rendered them more than a 
match for either of the other great sections of society : and it is 
mainly to them, and their exertions in promoting constitutional 
liberty, that we are indebted for the great and beneficial reforms 
which have since been introduced ; and which, without at all weak- 
ening the foundations of the monarchy, have greatly added to the 
security and prosperity of the people. 

The loss of America was nothing to be compared to any one of 
these great advantages, and even that disaster has added something 
to our welfare, by teaching us to value our colonies; as, had England 
been successful in the struggle and established the rule of the 
stronger, the tyranny of her governors would have been reflected 
back upon herself, and might have brought her to the same fate to 
which a neighbouring kingdom, once greater and mightier than 
herself, was reduced by a similar policy ; and it should always be 
remembered, that although separated in government from us, the 
Americans are part of the same people with ourselves, and their 
prosperity is our own. 

• History of Great Britain, hy Dr. White, p. 380, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

GEOBGE IV. A.D. 1820—1830. 

Agitated state of the country — Disturbances in Ireland — Catholic Emancipation 
Bill — Cause of Irish distress — Progress of emigration — Death of Greorge IV. 

Thb change of sovereigns brought with it no alleviation of the 
national distresses, and the political meetings which had disturbed 
the latter part of the reign of George III., continued with increased 
violence ; indeed, so incensed was the mob on the death of queen 
Caroline, that a public procession could not venture to pass through 
the streets of the capital, and bulletins were issued every hour of 
the day and night, by the justices and military commanders, to 
inform the ministers of the exact state of public feeling, and what 
symptoms of insurrection were apparent in the several parts of the 
country and capital. But it was in Ireland that the greatest danger 
was to be apprehended.' In the southern districts, the state of 
society had become so disorganised, that murder went unpunished, 
and the peaceable inhabitants were driven from the cultivation of 
their fields ; so that thousands of the peasantry must have perished 
of starvation, only for the exertions of the English government, and 
the liberal contributions which were made for their relief. But 
after all had been done, numbers perished through want and disease; 
and in 1828 the excitement had become so great, that nothing less 
than a civil war was to be apprehended. Under the guidance of 
their priests, the Eoman Catholic peasantry clamoured loudly for the 
abolition of rents and tithes : and the existence of the Protestant 
establishment was menaced. At length it became requisite for 
ministers to choose between a sanguinary rebellion, or the repeal of 
the penal statutes which had long been in operation against those 
professing the Komish religion ; and the conduct of the great tory 
leaders on this occasion is deserving of the utmost praise. 

Both the duke of Wellington and Mr. Pitt had hitherto strenu- 
ously opposed the slightest concessions ; but being now convinced 
of the necessity of ecclesiastical reform, they unhesitatingly sacri- 
ficed their popularity to the public welfare, and introduced the famous 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, which established a perfect equality 
of civil rights, and admitted Roman Catholics to the enjoyment of 
nearly the same political privileges as Protestants •, and aa 1\^&'^'k^ 
and Corporation Acts had previously \ieeivte^tv3\^<^,^'^*^^>^'^^^^'^^^ 
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and Catholics became admissible either into the legislature or tlie 
service of the crown. But the sanguine expectations which had 
been formed by some of its most ardent supporters, were doomed 
to disappointment. Instead of diffusing a spirit of unanimity and 
good-will, the Catholic Emancipation Bill occasioned violent dis- 
putes in parliament, and much animosity between the several reli- 
gious sects : there can, however, be no doubt of its ultimate 
beneficial tendency, and the evils it produced are mainly attribu- 
table to the long delay of its introduction, which had called into 
existence a numerous brood of demagogues whose element is agi- 
tation, and who have ever since continued to excite the Irish people 
on some topic or another. 

The true evil of this agitated country is the extreme density of 
the population, which having increased under the protection of a 
settled government in a greater ratio than the means of subsistence, 
the necessary consequence is that the peasantry do not obtain suffi- 
cient remuneration for their labour ; and the shortness of life in 
Ireland contributes in no small degree to augment this evil, for it 
will always be found that where the average duration of life is the 
longest, the greatest amount of wealth is accumulated : for in the 
periods of infancy and childhood man is only a .burden to the com- 
munity, while in manhood he is usually employed in some useful 
or profitable occupation, which contributes to augment the common 
stock, and to develope the resources of the country. The only and 
obvious remedy for Irish distress appears, therefore, to be found in 
a diminution of population, accompanied with a greater employment 
of capital in manufactures, and the tillage of the soil ; which, if it 
be supported by a firm and vigorous administration of justice, 
may yet regenerate that unhappy country, and place it on a level 
with the other countries of Europe; and such, I am happy to. say, 
appears to me to be the tendency of the agencies at present in 
operation. 

The other events of importance during this reign were the Bur- 
mese war, and the defeat of the Ashantees in Western Africa; but 
as these had no political influence on the government, we must 
pass them over in silence. Suffice it to say, that England gained 
a considerable accession of territory in those parts, and the system 
of emigration began to be more systematically pursued, which 
afforded a new outlet for the superabundant population ; but con- 
siderable distress was still experienced amongst the manufacturing 
and labouring classes, and every year proved more clearly the neces- 
sity for some moral or political remedy. George IV. died at Windsor 
on the 26th of June, 1830, so that he did not live to see the effect 
of the Emancipation Act, to which he had so reluctantly given his 
assent. 
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CHAPTER XXXYIir. 
WILLIAM IV. A.D. 1830—1837. 

Acfcessibri of Willjam IV. — Ascendancy of the whigs — Desire for a reform in 
the house of commons — ^Influence of the middle classes — Introduction of the 
Reform Bill — Stormy debates in parliament — Opposition of the lords — Distnr- 
bances in London and the provinces — Attempt of the duke of Wellington to 
form a ministry — Return of earl Grey to power — Passing of the Reform Bill— 
Proposal to exempt cabinet ministers from losing their seats in parliament by 
accepting oflRce^ — New housie of commons — Misgovemment comparative, not 
absolute — Abolition of n^gro slavery — New Poor-law — Advantages of the 
labour-test — Melbourne administration — Social reforms — Municipal act — Com- 
mutation of Tithes Bill — Foreign policy. 

The passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act had produced a 
split in the great torv party which had so long administered the 
government, and the mcreasing desire for a reform in the House of 
Commons still further diminished their strength ; so that when the 
new elections took place, half a year after the king's accession, the 
whigs had a decided majority in the house : and as the new king 
was also inclined to favour liberal opinions, the cabinet, at the head 
of which was earl Grey, immediately proposed the introduction of a 
bill for entirely remodelling the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons. A most violent political discussion ensued, and the flame 
of contention spread without the doors of parliament, so that the 
whole country was divided into two hostile camps. The struggle was 
indeed such a one as England had never before witnessed : and the 
effect of the late revolution in France, which had expelled the elder 
line of the Bourbon dynasty, warned politicians of the danger of 
the impending crisis. •* The time was come," said one eloquent 
speaker on this occasion, " when great concessions must, of neces- 
sity, be made to the democracy of England ; and how far it might 
operate for evil or for good, came at length to be a secondary con- 
sideration : for the boon could no longer be withheld, be the conse- 
quences what they might. Society was under the influence of a 
great universal movement : those who appeared to lead, were in 
reality borne onward by an impelling influence from behind ; and 
whoever should endeavour to resist it, would be infallibly borne 
down and trampled on by the advancing mass, which they fondly 
thought to have impeded." 
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The truth was, that ever since the days of the elder Pitt, the 
nation had been determined on restoring the constitution to its 
ancient form, by adapting it to the altered condition of society : 
but that patriotic zeal for the honour of their country, which so 
nobly distinguishes the English character, caused the people to 
sacrifice their dearest interests, so long as the honour and safety of 
tlieir country was at stake, without a murmur ; and the cry for 
reform, if not entirely hushed, was heard only from the ranks of the 
opposition. But now that the peace of Europe had effectually been 
restored, the middle classes, who constitute the strength and vitality 
of the empire, caused their weight to be felt, and it was no longer 
possible to resist their just demands. Both reason and precedent 
were in favour of reform. Vast changes had taken place, even 
within the last fifty years, in the condition of the country, while no 
corresponding alteration in the constituency had been made for 
centuries ; so that the representation in parliament was no longer 
conducted according to the principles of our ancestors. Thus, large 
towns had risen up, some of them with more than a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, but as they were not ancient boroughs they had 
no representatives ; while, on the other hand, boroughs which were 
formerly places of importance still retained their two members, 
though they were reduced to a few houses, or to none. Amongst 
other examples, that of Old Sarum may be mentioned, which was 
once a Koman town, and afterwards a cathedral city, but which now 
did not contain a single inhabitant ; the seat in parliament being con- 
sidered the property of the owner of the estate, and called a pocket- 
borough, of which there were several hundreds. 

Besides this change in the relative population of different dis- 
tricts, a vast alteration had taken place in the nature of property, 
which greatly affected the qualification of electors ; for whereas in 
former times, wealth almost entirely consisted in the possession of 
lands and houses ; in modern times the funds, banks, canals, rail- 
ways, and a thousand other modes of investing capital, formed so 
many distinct species of property : so that a corresponding altera- 
tion was requisite in the elective franchise, so as to include the 
middle classes generally, down to those who enjoyed a decent yet 
limited income, which was undoubtedly the real intention of the 
ancient constitution. To effect this it was requisite that the voters 
in counties should be extended, so as to include the agricultural 
tenantry, and other persons in a similar position, whose rents 
amounted to at least fifty pounds a year ; while in the towns, the 
extension was to be made by giving to every freeholder, or tenant of 
a dwelling worth ten pounds a year, a vote for the borough in which 
his house was situated ; whereas before the right of election had but 
loo fregucntly fallen into the hands of the corporations, or some 
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Other privileged bodies : so that the House of Commons could be 
said no longer to express the true sentiment of public opinion, and 
the authority of government was proportionately weakened as the 
basis of the constitution became every year more restricted. It 
was, therefore, a matter of no less anidety to the sovereign than to 
the people, that such a measure of reform should be introduced as 
should effectually remedy these evils ; and accordingly, on the 1st 
of March, 1831, lord John Russell, the representative of one 
of the greatest of the Eevolution families, announced from his 
place in parliament, his intention to bring forward his famous 
•• Reform Bill,** which was received with mingled shouts and 
groans. 

It was but natural to expect that such a measure would meet 
with serious opposition, for besides those who conscientiously 
believed that it would endanger the constitution, there were many 
in both houses who, if the bill were passed, must lose the power 
they possessed under the old system of appointing themselves or 
their friends members of the House of Commons, and thus severely 
damage their own private interests ; but considering the firm tone 
of public opinion out of doors, the opposition in parliament was 
more violent than could have been expected, and, on the third 
reading, the bill was lost, only having passed the second stage by 
a majority of one. But the king and the ministry being of one 
opinion, a dissolution immediately took place, and a new House of 
Commons was elected, under great excitement ; the good sense of 
the people, however, prevented any disturbance of the public peace, 
and on the 22nd of September, 1831, a day ever memorable in the 
annals of the English constitution, after one of the longest and 
most eloquent debates entered on the Rolls of parliament, the 
measure was approved by a majority of 347 to 238. The chief 
difficulties, however, were to be encountered in the House of 
Lords, where, notwithstanding the known wishes of the king, and 
the threatened -stoppage of the supplies, the bill was rejected, by 
199 against 158. The contest now assumed a more serious aspect. 
Monster meetings were held in all the principal towns, and the 
mob in London threatened to attack the houses of the duke of 
Wellington and other noblemen who had voted against the measure; 
but, to the honour of the country, in circumstances which in most 
other nations would have produced a general war and many mas- 
sacres, it was in the city of Bristol only that there was any con- 
siderable sacrifice of life and property. Meanwhile the parliament 
met again, having been prorogued, to admit of the bill being 
reintroduced, and the Commons passed the bill with larger majori- 
ties than before, at the same time signifying pretty i$lftv\\>^ \!o^^ 
opinion of the conduct of the Lor^a. *' NNe. «Tfc>aav\\\^r ^'«n>^^'^^ '^'^ 
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their most eloquent speakers,* " to respect the constitutional rights 
of the peers, but we are bound also not to forget 9ur own. We, too, 
have our privileges ; we, too, are an estate of the liealm. A House 
of Commons strong in the love and confidence of the people, a House 
of Commons which has nothing to fear from a dissolution, is. some- 
thing in the government. Some persons, I well know, indulge a 
hope that the rejection of the bill will at once restore the domina- 
tion of that party which fled from power last November, leaving 
everything abroad, and everything at home, in confusion ; leaving 
the European system, which it had built up at a vast cost of blood 
and treasure, falling to pieces in every direction ; leaving the 
dynasties which it had restored hastening into exile ; leaving the 
nations which it had joined together breaking away from each 
other ; leaving the fundholders in dismay ; leaving the peasantry 
in insurrection ; leaving the most fertile counties lighted up with 
the flres of incendiaries ; leaving the capital in such a state that a 
royal procession could not safely pass through it. Dark and 
terrible, beyond any season within my remembrance of political 
affairs, was the day of their flight. Far darker, and far more 
terrible, will be the day of their return. They will return in 
opposition to the whole British nation, united as it was never 
before united on any internal question ; united as firmly as when 
the Armada was sailing up the channel ; united as firmly as when 
Bonaparte pitched his camp on the cliffs of Boulogne. They 
will return pledged to defend evils which the people are resolved to 
destroy. They will return to a situation, in which they can stand 
only by crushing and trampling down public opinion, and from 
which, if they fall, they may, in their fall, drag down with them the 
whole frame of society. Against such evils, should such evils 
appear to threaten the country, it will be our privilege and our 
duty to warn our gracious and beloved sovereign. It will be our 
privilege and our duty to convey the wishes of a loyal people to 
the throne of a patriot king. At such a crisis the proper place 
for the House of Commons is in front of the nation ; and in that 
place this house will assuredly be found. Whatever prejudice or 
weakness may do elsewhere to ruin the empire, here, I trust, will 
not be wanting the wisdom, the virtue, and the energy that may 
save it." But, notwithstanding this warning voice, the Lords 
persisted in their opposition ; and the cabinet being unwilling to 
consent to such alterations as would have entirely changed the 
character of the measure, resigned. Three days of intense suspense 
succeeded, during which the duke of Wellington was nominally in 
power, but the country was virtually without a government, and 
there are few who remember those days who are not thankful that 

* Mr. Macaulay. 
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they passed over without a bloody revolution. In the Common 
Hall the livery of London voted an address to the Commons, 
calling upon them " to exercise their undoubted function (given 
for the good and welfare of the nation), by refusing to grant any 
further supplies to the executive government until the aforesaid 
bill shall be passed into a law; thereby preventing the painful 
necessity of enforcing the law against those who have already 
refused, or who may hereafter refuse to pay the taxes." They also 
appointed a committee of fifty, with power to add to their numbers, 
" to continue their sitting until the Eeform Bill, brought in under 
lord Grey's administration, be passed into a law," and recom- 
mended the formation of similar committees throughout the united 
kingdom. "Englishmen," said the address of the committee of 
the Parliamentary Reform Union to the reformers of Liverpool, 
" Englishmen; speak out ! and, in the honest language of the late 
grand meeting at Birmingham, let us tell the boroughmongering 
peers that, as they continue to oppose the wishes of the people, the 
house of commons, and the king ! we will have more lords, or we 
will have none ! It's come to this ! " The resolutions and peti- 
tion to the Commons, voted by the Birmingham meeting, bore, 
" That your petitioners find it declared in the Bill of Bights, that 
the people of England may have arms for their defence, suitable to 
their condition, and as allowed by law ; and your petitioners 
apprehend that this great right will be put in force generally, and 
that the whole of the people of England will think it necessary to 
have arms for their defence, in order that they may be prepared for 
any circumstances which may arise. Your petitioners do there- 
fore most earnestly pray that your honourable house will forthwith 
present an address to bis majesty, beseeching his majesty not to 
allow the resignation of his ministers, but instantly to create a 
sufficient number of new peers to ensure the carrying of the bill of 
reform, unimpaired, into a law; and that your honourable house 
will instantly withhold all supplies, and adopt any other measures 
whatever which may be necessary to carry the bill of reform, and 
to ensure the safety and the liberty of the country," In the face 
of so formidable an opposition the duke of Wellington saw that it 
was impossible for him to retain the government, and earl Grey 
returned triumphant to power, with full authority from the king to 
use the royal prerogative for the creation of new peers, if such a 
course should be found requisite ; but the Lords, with a wisdom 
and patriotism which did them* honour, instead of forcing the 
government to employ so violent a resource, absented themselves 
from the house, so that the measure passed by a majority of 84, 
in a house of 128, and on the 7th of June, 1832, it received the 
royal assent, amidst universal rejoiciivg. ^vmc^wi \S!kft»s«^'5»^^^^^^ 
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passed for Scotland and Ireland; and the parliament was shortly after 
dissolved, to give an opportunity of testing the new^ statute. 

During all the discussion on the question of reform, one objection 
against the destruction of the nomination boroughs had been, that, 
without them, there would be no certain means of members of 
parliament, who vacated their seats by accepting office under the 
crown, securing a new return ; so that the most efficient ministers 
might be excluded from the House of Commons. To remedy this 
inconvenience, the marquis of Northampton brought in a bill to 
repeal, in so far as certain offices were concerned, the act of 
Anne, by which an acceptance of any of them vacated a mem- 
ber's seat. The offices which he proposed to exempt from the 
operation of the statute were, first, all the great offices usually 
held by cabinet ministers ; and secondly, those Med by the 
principal law officers, whose presence was generally supposed 
to be necessary in the House of Commons. But, on the mo- 
tion for the 'second reading, the duke of Wellington said there 
could be no doubt whatever that some measure of this description 
would be necessary, in consequence of the passing of the Eeform 
Bill ; but it appeared to him that the present bill was but half a 
measure, because it provided for only half of the inconvenience 
likely to result. Moreover, he objected to the bill being brought 
forward by the noble lord in his individual capacity. As the bill 
was intended to remedy certain inconveniences arising out of a 
measure which government had brought forward, he conceived that 
it was the duty of the government to introduce it as a government 
measure, and to recommend it to both houses of parliament upon 
their responsibility. The noble marquis must be well aware that 
the object of this bill was to repeal a part of the Act of Settlement, 
and of other acts founded upon the Act of Settlement. This, surely, 
was no light matter. The Lord Chancellor, too, thought that the 
second reading should be delayed till the matter had been more 
ripely considered. The principle on which the statute of queen 
Anne was founded was this, that the crowu should not have the 
power to choose for its ministers any persons who were not agree- 
able to their constituents, whose suffrages they were sent back to 
solicit. The practice was undoubtedly attended with some incon- 
veniences: nevertheless, the principle out of which it grew was 
embodied in the constitution ; and he could not help thinking that 
an opportunity should be afforded their lordships of more maturely 
considering the bill. The second reading was accordingly post- 
poned ; and, as the end of the session approached, the bill was 
ultimately dropped. There seemed to be an impression that such a 
bill ought to originate in the House of Commons. 

The necessary preliminaries having been taken for putting the 
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new act into operation, the elections were proceeded with, and a 
new House of Commons was returned, no more democratic in its 
sentiments than any that had preceded it ; so that the hostility to 
the measure gradually faded away, although there were many who 
persisted in considering it an unwise concession made to popular 
clamour, until at length the continental revolutions of 1848 have 
shown the danger of too long resisting the popular will ; and there 
are now few who will not acknowledge that earl Grey was right 
when he said, " We see the hurricane approaching, we may trace 
presages of the storm on the verge of the horizon. What com-se 
ought we to adopt P We should put our house in order ; we 
should secure our doors against the coming tempest." 

Nor is it sufficient to answer to this objection, that the condition 
of the English government before the passing of the Reform Bill 
was much less corrupted than those of the continent. If we look 
to the pages of history, we shall find that it has generally been not 
so much by absolute as by relative misgovemment, most nations 
have been driven to madness. " Louis the XVI. of France," said 
Macaulay*on this memorable occasion, "presided over a much more 
constitutional system of government than did his predecessor Louis 
XIV., and yet the one monarch enjoyed popularity through his 
whole life-time, while the other was dethroned and dragged by an 
insulting rabble to an ignominious scaffold. In our own history, 
Charles I. was a more amiable and less despotic monarch than 
Henry VII. ; while the second James was not half so iutolerant or 
tyrannical as his predecessor, Henry VIII. It would have been 
impossible for the Stuarts, with all the vigour of Eichelieu and the 
craft of Mazarin at their command, to have governed England with 
the high hand of the Tudors ; it would have been equally imprac- 
ticable for the first princes of the house of Brunswick to have ruled 
their dominions on the same arbitrary principles which influenced the 
Stuarts; and vain was the attempt, in these times, to coerce the people, 
as they were controlled by the first princes of the Brunswick dynasty. 
Society could not always continue in a state of infancy; men 
could not now be amused with rattles, and wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes, and terrified with bugbears, as was the case at a former era. 
They might not be happier, they might not be better ; but they 
were no longer the same, and no longer could they be subjected to 
the same treatment as before. There had been a change in the 
society, and not in the government ; and what could be done to 
prevent reform, when it was sought by the people ? You could no 
more stifle the cry, than you could retrograde to the times of the 
Tudors, or of Louis XIV. You might make the change more 

♦ Speech in the House of Commowsv,^oYV.V; A^'^^-^ 
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tedious, and you might . make it more yiQloiit and more bloody* 
Such objects of the human mind could not be deferred' Jong; 
or if deferred, they did; not end in nothing.. .When the season 
was accqmplished, great events would not tarry«.. By fair means or 
by foul, either through parliament ^or qy^T parliament^ the question 
of reform must be carried." -...■■ i. : .-.. 

Immediately on the meeting of the reformed parliament, the sub- 
ject of Negro Slavery, which had been exciting. the attention of 
philanthropists ever since the commencement of the/century, was 
brought before the House of Commons by Wilberforce and Cls^^kson^ 
who had successfully shown that the effect of this iniquitous system 
was no less injurious to the moral condition of the people of Eng* 
land than it was to the physical well-being of the African raoe. It 
therefore became requisite that government should interfere, and 
after much discussion a bill was introduced (18i33) .for abolishing 
slavery within the British dominions; but .with this proviso, that 
the 800,000 slaves in the West Indies should not immediately be 
liberated^ lest so grt^i a change should produce an entire disso- 
lution of society ; but after a limited niimber of years, during, which 
they were to remain subject to their former masters, in a state of 
apprenticeship, every slaVe was to receive his liberty. It was,, how- 
ever, soon found that this system of apprenticeship was open to 
great abuse ; and parliament resolved to set the slaves at . liberty at 
once, and voted for this purpose the sum of £20,000,000 as com* 
pensation to the planters. The ignorance and rude condition of 
the negroes prevented them from reaping at once the full advantage 
of liberty, and some politicians have held that the abolition of 
slavery was injurious to the prosperity of the colonies ; but even 
were this the case, a slight tempoisary Ul. might well be endured for 
the sake of a great permanent good. 

The next great social reform which was effected, was the revision 
of the Poor Law (1834),. which was based on the famous statute of 
Elizabeth, establishing the right of life above the right erf property ; 
by giving to every individual in the community a right to be suppoi-ted 
in the place of his birth. But this institution, like most .others 
which hiave continued a long series of years, without being changed 
to suit the altered condition of society, although founded on wise 
and benevolent principles, was nevertheless subject to great abuse. 
In the time of Elizabeth, when the old law was first promulgated, 
the powers of locomotion were very confined, so that there did not 
exist much opportunity of fraud ; but now that population had so 
vastly increased, and the means of evasion were multiplied, it 
became a serious evil that, in too many instances, the hard-working 
and industrious citizen was taxed for the support of some idle 
viUain, who was Uving in idleness and debauchery on the public 
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motley. The object of the new poor law was, therefore, to remedy 
this evil by applying the labour-teet, so that when any able-bodied 
poor applied for relief, .it should only be administered in the shape 
of labour, thus cutting off any incentive to feigned destitution ; but 
at the same time it could not fail to be felt very severely by the 
poor who had been accustomed to receive relief in their own dwell- 
ings, and a loud cry of indignation was raised against it : but it 
has succeeded in outliving all its enemies, and has had the effect of 
reducing the poors rate to little more than one-half, although the 
population has since greatly increased ; and within the last few 
years it has also been extended to Ireland, which country, previous 
to the great famine of 1846, had been without any compulsory 
system of poor law. 

In an economical point of view, it certainly appears extraordi- 
nary how any one could believe, that the wealth of a community 
should be increased by keeping a number of people in idleness ; 
yet such was the actual persuasion which induced many conscien- 
tious men to oppose the introduction of the new poor law, on the 
ground that pauper labour would operate injuriously on individual 
enterprise. This fallacy appears to have arisen from the mistake 
of believing that pauperism was caused by over-production ; whilst 
it may easily be demonstrated, that in all instances pauperism is 
the result of under-production, or production misapplied. Hence 
it is the duty of the guardians of the poor, and those to whom the 
government of the country is confided, to keep those under their 
care actively employed ; since nothing can be more demoralising 
than a life of idleness, and nothing more calculated to weaken the 
force of the workhouse as a test of destitution, than making it a 
place for the indulgence of indolence. 

The unpopularity, however, of this measure, and a division in 
the cabinet on the Irish Coercion Bill, caused earl Grey to resign ; 
and he was succeeded by lord Melbourne, who continued to carry 
out the grand plan of social reform, which had been commenced by 
his predecessor. Amongst other measures of great social import- 
ance, which received the sanction of both houses of parliament 
during the next two years, may be mentioned the Municipal Act, 
for the better government of all corporate towns in England and 
Wales ; the Commutation of Tithes Bill, which substituted the pay- 
ment of a rent-charge calculated on the average price of corn, 
instead of the ancient custom of paying the tithes in kind ; and 
a third act, legalising marriages not solemnized by the Anglican 
clergy ; it being correctly decided, that marriage was a civil and 
not a religious contract. 

The reign of William IV., although emphaticallY or^ft oC ''sa.^Ms* 
turbed tranquilUty, at least so far asiotei^w^^i^oaK^^^x^^^^^^R^ 
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was not without an exhibition of the military power of England. 
On the separation of Belgium from Holland, the English fleet 
blockaded the ports of the latter state, in order to compel her to 
acknowledge the independence of Belgium, which elected Leopold 
as king ; and in 1835, she expressed herself strongly in favour of 
the constitutionalists of Portugal and Spain, in which latter country 
the English auxiliaries contributed greatly to the success of queen 
Isabella IL, who was opposed by Don Carlos, on the plea that 
the salic law excluded women from succeeding to the throne of 
Spain. 
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CHAPTER XXXTX. 

VICTORIA. A.D. 1837—1848. 

Rebellion in Canada — Chartist riots in England — Affghan war — War witli China 
— ^Intervention in behalf of Turkey — Peel Ministry — Anti-com-law league — 
Repeal of the Corn-laws — Repeal movement in Ireland — Secession of the Free 
Church of Scotland — Danger of a schism in the Anglican Church — Progress of 
Free-trade sentiments — Whig administration of lord John Russell — Free- 
trade policy — Income-tax — Increase in the number of the middle class — 
Railway speculations — Commercial crisis — Irish famine. 

On the death of William IV. (June 20, 1837), his niece 
Victoria, daughter of the duke of Kent, fourth son of George . 
III., succeeded to the throne of her ancestors; which she still 
.continues to fill with so much grace and dignity, and may God 
long preserve her to reign over a united and virtuous people. 
The first three years of her reign were disturbed by civil com- 
motions, especially in Canada ; where the jealousy so long existing 
between the populations of Upper and Lower Canada broke 
out into an open feud ; and required all the exertions of the 
Lome government to repress it, as the insurgents were supported 
by strong bodies of sympathizers, and ammunitions of war from 
the United States, which state pretended that its government 
was too weak to repress the marauding disposition of its subjects. 
But the superior valour of the English troops, and the effective 
aid lent by the loyal colonists of Upper Canada, soon suppressed 
the insurrection, and the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
were united into one; the seat of government being transferred 
from Quebec to Montreal, for the greater security and conve- 
nience of both provinces, which have since enjoyed a period of 
unexampled peace and prosperity, and are now governed by a con- 
stitution of their own ; the appointment of the governor being alone 
vested in the crown, which forms a kind of connecting link between 
the colony and the mother country. 

Simultaneous with the insurrection in Canada, a political move- 
ment of a very serious nature was apprehended in England. The 
chartists, a political body who had long been clamorons foi: 
the "famous six points of the charier,'' — ^nvl., «SL\i»s^\^i::^«ss^^'«^^ 
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Tote by ballot, ani?ersal suffrage, electoral districts, abolition of 
property qualification of members, and payment of representatives — 
and who differed but little in their principles from the republicans 
of former ages, endeavoured to bring about a radical change in the 
English government, and even threatened to resort to arms ; but 
owing to the increased intelligence of the people, and the great 
influence of the middle and upper classes, it was only in the rudest 
parts of the country that any disturbance of the public peace actu- 
ally took place. In South Wales, where the popular discontent was 
at its height. Frost and two others, named \Villiams and Jones, 
incited the people to take up arms, and marched at the head of 
10,000 men against the town of Newport; but this disorderly band 
was soon routed by the mayor and a few soldiers, who were posted 
in an inn, and the ring-leaders tried and transported, which put an 
end to these mischievous riots. 

Meanwhile the affairs of the East began to assume a serious 
aspect ; for the Eussians having marched into Tartary to place their 
candidate ou the throne of Herat, the English were jealous of 
their interference in Central Asia, and made a counter-move by 
marching into Affghanistan to reinstate Shah Soojah on the throne 
of that country (1841) ; so that the key of the Indus might at 
least be in the hands of a friendly power, and one which would not 
be likely to be influenced by the views of Bussia. But many cir- 
cumstances conspired to render this expedition unpropitious. In 
the first place, the Affghans were a brave and warlike race, unaccus- 
tomed to the dictation of any foreign power ; secondly, the country 
was extremely mountainous and inhospitable, and at a vast distance 
from our resources in India, so that we were compelled to bring our 
stores through the territory of Lahore ; and lastly, several egre- 
gious mistakes were committed by the ofiicers in command of the 
expedition. The consequence was, that as the winter advanced our 
troops were shut up in C»bul ; arid while general Elphinstone was 
endeavouring to effect a Junction with the heroic Sale, who com- 
manded at Jellalabad, he fell into an ambush and his troops were 
cut off to a man ; Dr. Brydon, a surgeon, alone escaping to Jella- 
labad to tell the tale of treachery and horror. 

It would be difficult to describe the sensation produced in 
England by the intelligence of this disaster. When the news first 
arrived it was treated as an idle fable; but when confirmed 
through the government despatches, a change in the public senti- 
ment took place, and there was but one cry for vengeance, and the 
rescue of the miserable captives who, it was hoped, might still 
survive. Grand preparations were immediately commenced, and 
in the following spring two armies, under the command of generals 
Nott and PoJiock, marched to the rescue of their lost comrades ; 
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but when they arrived at Jellalabad, they found that the whole of 
the army, con3istiDg of 5000 meu, with 12,000 camp followers, 
had either perished in the snows, or been slain by the treachery 
of the Afghans; the captive women, and a few wounded 
prisoners, being aU they were able to recover. But before leaving 
the country they inflicted- a fearful vengeance, by throwing down 
all the strong-holds, and cutting down the vineyards, so that in the 
i<^owing winter, more of the Affghans perished by famine than 
had been slain by the s.words of the English; who, as winter 
approached, returned triumphant to India, leaving Bost Mahommed 
and Shah Soojah to contend between each other for the sovereignty. 
: The throwing open the Indian trade, and the jealousy of the 
Chinese government towards foreigners, at length (1840) ocica- 
sioned a war between the two countries; the immediate cause 
of which was the trade in opium, an article which had long been 
prohibited by the Chinese authorities, although through the 
connivance of the officials the English merchants continued to 
carry on an extensive trade in that article ; when, on a sudden, 
the Chinese government resolved to enforce the law more strictly, 
and destroyed nearly two millions' worth of English property. 
Captain JElHott remonstrated ; but he was committed to prison, and 
the English merchants threatened with expulsion from Canton. 
Such an insult could not be overlooked by the English government; 
and as the Chinese refused to make reparation, war was declared 
(April, 1840); in the following year, Chusan, Canton, Amoy, 
and several other towns surrendered; and ere long sir Henry 
Pottinger dictated the terms of peace under the walls of Nankin, 
and a commercial treaty was concluded, August 29, 1842. By 
this arrangement, China consented to throw open four other* ports 
besides Canton to the trade of the world ; to cede Hong Kong to 
the English ; and promised the payment of an indenmity of ten 
millions in the space of ten years. 

. Meanwhile, events of more serious moment were passing in 
Western Asia, which threatened to involve Europe in a general 
war, and which extended over the ten years, 1831 — 1841. At the 
earlier date, Mahomet Ali, the pasha of Egypt, having become too 
powerful a vassal,, threatened to throw off his allegiance to the 
Sultan, who, to maintain his authority, called in the aid of Eussia. 
This power seized on the keys of the Dardanelles, and re- 
fused to withdi-aw her armament iintil, by the treaty of Unkiar 
^kelessi (1832), she had secured to herself the exclusive navigation 
of the straits ; and notwithstanding the remonstrances of England, 
France, and Austria, she maintained her exclusive privileges until 
1840, when the war having recommenced between the Porte and 
its vassal, the interference of the five gieat ^ON«<«t^ xi^^ ^-^jsjsi^x^soc- 
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dered necessary. But this time their policy was somewhat different. 
France, thinking it her interest, supported the pretensions of Ma- 
homet Ali, and for this object professed herself ready to go to war; 
but the other three powers, viz., England, Austria, and Russia, 
remained firm in their determination to maintain the integrity of 
Turkey; and the latter power having relinquished her exclusive 
right to navigate the straits, the treaty of London was signed, by 
which the three powers agreed mutually to support each other, and, 
if requisite, to employ force to compel the pasha to accept their 
terms. The latter, relying upon the support of France, would 
listen to no arrangement ; and an English fleet was sent into the 
Mediterranean to enforce the treaty. After a series of brilliant 
actions, in which all the strong- holds on the coast of Syria, 
including the fortress of Acre, were taken or destroyed, the 
English fleet proceeded to Alexandria, and commodore Napier 
threatened to bombard the city, unless the pasha should accede 
to his terms within twenty-four hours. The pasha, seeing him- 
self abandoned by France, and unable to maintain the unequal 
struggle, surrendered at discretion, agreeing to evacuate Syria 
and to give up the Turkish fleet, on condition that Egypt should 
be secured to him, and the title of pasha made hereditary in his 
family. 

Although the Syrian war had been rendered inevitable through 
the selfish policy of France, yet the fear of a collision with that 
power, added to the misconduct of the Affghan war, occasioned the 
whig ministry, which had been in power for upwards of ten years, 
with the exception of a few months at. the end of 1834 and the 
beginning of 1835, to lose public confidence; and on the dissolu- 
tion of parliament (June 23, 1841), the whigswere in the minority, 
and Sir Robert Peel was empowered to form a new ministry on 
conservative principles. The patriotism of the prime minister 
n-as superior to all party spirit ; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of many of his own supporters, and the evident disgust of the 
landed interest. Peel introduced a bill (April, 1842) for modifying 
the Corn Laws, which had become extremely oppressive to the 
]3eople, mainly owing to the succession of deficient harvests ; and 
this all-important measure was followed by another of scarcely less 
interest, the reduction of the duties on imported goods. But 
as the revenue could not be sustained without some additional 
taxes to make up for the falling off which was expected from 
the abolition of taxes on food, an income and property tax 
was laid on all persons enjoying a revenue of more than £150 
a-year. 

A perceptible improvement immediately (1843) took place in all 
(^epartmenta of industry, and the partial mitigation of the corn- 
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laws only made the desire for their entire repeal still more uni- 
yersal ; so that the anti-corn law league, which had its origin with 
the supporters of free trade, soon became, under the able direction 
of Mr. Cobden, a formidable political association, which had its 
ramifications in every part of the kingdom ; and even after its 
grand object was attained, the total repeal of the corn laws, the 
principles on which it was based were, found so just and equitable, 
that the plan was continued as a paying speculation, and has 
since given rise to the innumerable associations called freehold 
land and building societies, which promise in a great measure to 
remedy one of the worst evils of English society, the recklessness 
of the poor, by opening up a secure and profitable investment for 
the savings of the working classes, so that they may ultimately 
acquire an interest in the soil, which will inevitably render them 
not only more peaceable but more virtuous citizens.* 

While the agitation for the repeal of the corn laws in England 
was absorbing public attention, the discontented portion of the 
Irish population were clamouring loudly for the Eepeal of the Union, 
which they declared to be destructive of their independence ; and 
under the guidance of Mr. O'Connell, a very talented but eccentric 
man, they held monster meetings in all parts of the country to 
petition the government for the restoration of their national par- 
liament, as the only means of restoring prosperity and freedom to 
their country ; but after several years of feverish excitement, the 
movement gradually declined, until at length it was again revived 
in 1848 under a new form. But that which threatened to effect the 
greatest alteration in the Constitution at this time, was the seces- 
sion of the Free Church of Scotland from the Kirk, which latter 
had been acknowledged by the Act of Union to be the national 
religion of Scotland. By a subsequent Act, however^^ of queen 
Anne's reign, the old regulation with regard to patronage was 
restored, so that a jealousy had long existed between the patrons 
and the heads of families with regard to the appointment of 
ministers, the former claiming the sole disposal of the livings in 
their gift; while the latter, acknowledging the right of nomi- 
nation to rest with the patrons, claimed for themselves the 
privilege of approving the minister before his introduction into 
his living. This interpretation was sanctioned by the general 
assembly, which passed a rule, called the Veto Act, forbidding 
the church courts from confirming the choice of a candidate 
unless he were approved by a majority of the parishioners ; but 

* In the government reports it has been shown tbat the committals for crime 
are fewest in those districts of England where the soil is most &u.hd\Hv4s^^^«sv^ 
that offences increase with the size of the holdm^is. 
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on the matter being referred to the court of session, the decision 
of the general assembly was disallowed. After an ineffectual 
attempt to move the government to interpose its authority, the 
opposers of the right of patronage, who styled themselves " the 
free church," seceded from the established kirk, and with much 
exertion and expense, succeeded in building new churches and 
schools throughout the length and breadth of the land, which 
they supported by voluntary subscriptions: so that the ad- 
herents of the free church are now more -numerous than those 
of the kirk. A similar breach was very nearly taking place in 
the Anglican church, where a number of the clergy, and a small 
section of the laity, were persuaded by the writings of Dr. 
Pusey and others to believe, that the Reformers in rectifying 
the abuses of the Bomish church had gone too far, and discarded 
many of the ceremonies and practices which had been in vogue 
in the early church. The Tractarians, however, were by far the 
minor portion of the Anglican clergy; and owing to the wise 
moderation of archbishop Sumner, and the decision of the privy 
council in the Gt)rham case, which ruled that the practice and 
formulae of the Church of England recognised a diversity of 
opinion, a schism was fortunately avoided and the excitement gra- 
dually subsided. 

Meanwhile, the opinions in favour of free trade and the repeal 
of the corn laws, which be it remembered were only enacted in 
1815 to keep up the price of corn at the war standard, continued 
to gain many converts ; amongst whom was Sir Bobert Peel, who 
was then prime minister, and whose influence in parliament was so 
great, that notwithstanding the opposition of the whole landed 
interest, this glorious measure was carried by a large majority. 
But the animosity it excited was so fierce, that many of Peel's 
most intimate friends and stanch supporters abandoned him, and 
went over to the opposition, so that the ministry was obliged to 
resign ; and on the re-assembling of parliament, July 4, 1846, a 
new cabinet was formed with lord John Bussell at its head. The 
change of ministry, however, aff'ected but little the development of 
this salutary reform : for the Whigs were as earnest supporters as 
ever Peel had been of the principles of free trade, and during the 
ensuing years many important Acts were passed affecting the wel- 
fare of the middle and lower classes of society, and throwing open 
the several branches of trade and manufactures to the free com- 
petition of the people ; a much greater amount of energy and 
skill was thus brought to bear, both on the home trade and foreign 
commerce ; the effect of which was immediately perceptible in the 
vastly increasing returns of the revenue, notwithstanding the great 
redactions which had been made in the customs and excise, by 
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the removal of sucli taxes as pressed injuriously upon trade ; 
the partial substitution too of direct for indirect* taxation, also 
tended to facilitate commerce ; and the national wealth, which 
had been progressively augmenting since the commencement of 
the century, now advanced by prodigious strides ; the parliamen- 
tary reports, show that in 1812, the total amount assessed for 
income tar was £21,247,621; while in 1848, the amount was 
iS56,990,224, being at the rate of 168*21 per cent, or more than 
four-and-a-half per cent, annually, an increase very nearly three-fold 
greater than the increase during the same period of the population 
of that pai't of the United Kingdom which is subject to the income 
tax, so that every person in England must have been three times 
as well off in 1848 as he was in 1812; a fact which will appear 
still more plainly, when we consider that this great increase in the 
national wealth and value of property, was mainly distributed 
amongst the middle and industrial classes, who appear by the 
official returns to have increased since 1812 in a]much greater ratio 
than the general increase of population, and therefore bore a much 
greater proportion to the higher and poorer orders. It cannot but 
be satisfactory to everyone to find, that the fears entertained and 
expressed by many, as to the probable disappearance of the middle 
classes from among us are unfounded ; and that it is far from being 
true, that the rich are growing richer and the poor are becoming 
poorer ; but that on the contrary, those who occupy a middle sta- 
tion are progressively increasing in number, and in the proportion 
which they bear relatively to the population of the kingdom.f 

It is one peculiarity of the English people, that they admit no 
government interference in commercial transactions, but leave the 
carrying out of all internal improvements and speculations to 
the energy and exertions of individual enterprise ; this system on 
the whole is found to operate advantageously ; but in the particular 
case of railways, the vastness of the undertakings and the difficulty 
of estimating the returns, surpassed the ordinary rules of calcula- 
tion; thus involving many persons to a gi*eater amount than 
they were actually able to pay, while others, who had nothing, 
borrowed for the purpose of speculation: at length, the desire 

*- By indirect taxes are understood those which, like the duty on tea and 
coffee, or the excise on liquors, are laid on particular commodities, so that no one 
can buy them without paying the tax, which becomes an addition to the price. 
They are thus more readily paid than direct taxes, but they arc a greater intei"^ 
ruption to trade, and cost more in the collecting. Direct taxes, on the contrary, 
are more easily collected, but like the income and property tax, are difficult of 
adjustment, and almost impossible to be universally adopted on account of the 
i-epugnance of the poor to the payment of large sums at once, which causes 
frequent distraints, and renders the government uii\)o\)ular. 

t See the report of tbo statistical section oi l\iQ Bnv:\%\i Kas»Q«a.^wv^\^^^. 
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for this kind of iavestment increased almost to a mania, and 
the boards of directors who were intrusted with the management 
of the affairs of the several companies, expended more than was 
requisite in the formation of the lines, and engaged in useless 
litigation with each other; this caused railway property to be- 
come depreciated, and many of the railways which were completed 
did not remunerate their owners for tlieir great otitlay, while 
others were left incomplete. Hence many persons who were large 
shareholders in these concerns were ruined in endeavouring to pro- 
cure the money they had engaged to advance, while others were 
unable to pay at all ; thus a commercial crisis was inevitable, which 
was rendered still more oppressive through the failure of the potatoe 
crop in Ireland, and the inadequacy of the wheat crop in England. 
It was indeed a fortunate circumstance that at this critical moment 
the repeal of the corn laws had authorised the free importation of 
foreign grain, otherwise the British Isles might have experienced 
famine in all the horrors we find described in ancient history. 
Notwithstanding this advantage, however, and the ten millions 
sterling advanced by the legislature, for the relief of Irish distress, 
the misery of the peasantry in that country was extreme, many 
thousands of persons perished by famine and many more by the 
pestilence which followed it, till at length the whole fabric of Irish 
society was dissolved, and many squatters and tenant-farmers. pre- 
pared for emigration ; so that the population of Ireland was reduced 
from seven millions in 1846, to little more than five millions in 1850. 
Such a reduction has seldom taken place in any country except 
under the destroying hand of war, and never probably in modern 
Europe, except perhaps in the case of Poland. The worst part of 
the crisis was not experienced in England till the following year, 
when the numerous failures occasioned by reckless railway specula- 
tions and other causes, had produced so great a drain of capital, 
that there was not sufficient money left to carry on the ordinary 
trade of the country ; and rich merchants and bankers who had not 
taken any direct part in these transactions, became suddenly bank- 
rupt owing to the failure of their creditors. The consequence was 
that trade declined and the industrious classes were thrown out of 
employment ; this reacted on the state of trade by diminishing the 
imports, so that every rank from the highest to the lowest felt the 
inconvenience. A brighter day, however, was fortunately at hand ; 
and towards the close of the year 1847 trade began to recover, and 
has ever since gone on steadily increasing. 
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Archibald Alison — Attempts to discover a north-west passage to India — Search 
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of the Duke of Wellington on the national defences — Sanitary measures — 
Defeat of the Derby cabinet, and formation of the coalition ministry of 
Aberdeen — Interference of Russia in' the affairs of Turkey— Bill for opening 
the coasting trade of the United Kingdom — Motion for parliamentary reform — 
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Balaklava, and Inkermann — ^Discontent on account of the mismanagement of 
the war — Resignation of the Earl of Aberdeen — Altered condition of England 
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The breaking out of the French revolution in the following spring 
(February 25, 1848) occasioned a temporary panic, and its vibration 
was felt throughout the whole of Europe ; but in England, the just 
reverence which the people have always entertained for their laws 
and constitution, prevented any serious apprehensions as to the 
result, although the peace of society was temporarily threatened, by 
a discontented class, who, devoid of diligence and energy them- 
selves, believed that their grievances were attributable to the mal- 
administration of government, and that if the people of London were 
not overawed by the presence of the military, they would long ago 
liave risen and reformed the administration ; the event, however, 
proved the very contrary of what the chartists, as they were styled, 
had anticipated. Having attempted partial insurrections in some 
of the chief towns, as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Nottingham, and 
finding these easily suppressed, they determined, under the conduct 
of Mr. Feargus O'Connor, a member of ^arliamewt^ \a \S!ak& ^ 
monster demonBtration in London ; and, iox XJoi^ y^t^^'^^^^'^'^ ^^ 
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a petition in favour of the charter, which professed to be signed by 
five millions of persons, and when it was completed the whole body 
of its supporters were invited to attend and accompany Mr. O'Connor 
in procession through the city, who was then to present the peti- 
tion to parliament, without disturbance or tumult as he asserted ; 
but well-grounded fears were entertained that many of the mob 
would come armed, and that in the confusion an attempt might be 
made to surprise the authorities, and get possession of the city. 
This view created great alarm, and at the same time great alertness 
amongst the respectable inhabitants of London, who unlike the 
same class in Paris, hastened to enrol themselves as special con- 
stables, while the government was active in making military pre- 
pai'ations, which were to be kept as a reserve in case of the civil 
authorities being overpowered ; so that when the threatened 10th 
of April came, the chartists who met on Kennington common, found 
the streets lined by two hundred thousand citizens, sworn in as 
special constables : the moral eflfect which the sight of such a number 
of citizens voluntarily enrolled on the side of order produced on the 
malcontents was such, that had their numbers been ten times as 
many, no acts of violence would probably have been committed ; as 
it was, there was no opportunity for disturbance, and the day passed 
over without any serious casualty. As soon as the petition was 
delivered it was examined and found to contain less than half the 
professed number of signatures, and many of these fictitious, so 
that the whole affair was abandoned; and its supporters over- 
whelmed with the shame and ridicule necessarily attending so 
unjustifiable an exhibition of force. Thus ended the hopes of the dis- 
contented in Britain ; but on the other side of the Irish channel the 
symptoms of discontent were much more serious and wide spread. In 
that distracted country, the people having been almost decimated by 
famine, and still more disorganised by the change in the cultivation 
of the soil occasioned through the failure of the potatoe, were ready to 
listen to any falsehoods of designing demagogues, and headed by 
Mr. Smith O'Brien, a man of good family but of weak intellect, 
they demanded the dissolution of the Union, and the establish- 
ment of an Irish government ; finding that their demands were not 
likely to be attended to by the Imperial parliament, they proceeded 
to purchase arms, train men, and prepare to wrest that by force, 
which they were not able to procure by peaceable means. The 
Eoman catholics, however, objected to take part in the movement, 
because their religious sympathies were not consonant with those 
of the leaders of the insurrection ; and this fact being communi- 
cated to the government, it determined to avail itself of the oppor- 
tunity to arrest Mr. Mitchell, the editor of " The United Irishman," 
who was a man of much more resolution than Smith O'Brien, and 
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therefore mucli more to be feared. He was tried for seditious 
writing and transported ; while the defeat of Mr. O'Brien in Tippe- 
rary, by a body of police, put an end to the insurrection. 

The feverish excitement which had for the last two years dis- 
turbed the whole of Europe now began to subside, and England 
looked forward with joy to the prospect of returning confidence, 
which promised a large augmentation of her commerce ; for although 
secure of internal tranquiUity, her interests were so interwoven with 
those of the continent, that the shock of revolution, as it passed 
from France through Austria, Prussia, and Italy, could not but 
excite the liveliest emotions ; but now that those dangers were 
passed, and the vast system of railways which were spreading like 
a net-work over the whole face of the country connecting the most 
distant towns, (the distance from Edinburgh to London, which had a 
few years before required several days, was now easily accomplished 
in fourteen hours,) were open for traffic, a vast improvement took 
place in every kind of industry,* accompanied by a great augmenta- 
tion in the imports and exports, so that all the necessaries, and most 
of the luxuries of life, which at the end of the last century were only 
to be obtained by the wealthy, were now within the reach of every 
mechanic and were reckoned amongst the comforts of every-day life. 

Nor was it only in cheapening food that the regard of the 
legislature for the welfare of the industrious classes was observable, 
the improvement of their dwellings, the cleanliness and comfort of 
their persons, the sanitary arrangements for drainage, and better 
medical attendance, were all severally taken into consideration ; and 
although we have to lament that so Uttle has yet been accomplished 
in this great work of reform, yet it is certainly a gratifying thought 
that this mighty metropolis, with its two millions and a half of 
inhabitants, is equal at least in salubiity to the average of the 
country, and surpasses the boasted climates of Italy, France, and 
Germany in the average duration of human life.f 

♦ The average receipts per mile of railways in 1842 were, £2iS9 ; in 1847, 
£2596. We therefore arrive at the important fact that although the mileage of 
our lines has heen douhled, the receipts have heen more than doubled. This 
must be regarded as a favourable general feature iu Ihe state of railways. There 
was much reason to fear that as the first railways ran between the great towns, or 
traversed the manufacturing districts, the railways which were next opeued would 
show a great falling off in receipts. 

i* Notwithstanding the ravages of the cholera and endemic fevers which are 
never absent from certain parts of the metropolis, it has been shown by statistics 
that the average duration of Imman life in London is now nearly double what it 
was two centuries ago, and that of all the countries of Europe, England is pro- 
bably the most salubrious, for if we may rely upon the published statistics of 
England, France, Prussia, and Austria, the average duration of life in those 
countries, respectively, is as the numbers — 41, 88, 33, 29 — ^that is to say, every 
penon bom in England lives, on the average, 4\ ^«»x%\ \tl ^Tvcawii^'^'^\\sv 
Pruma, 33; and in Austria, 29, being 12 ycwrelea* vV^aVci^xv^^xA, 
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Nor were these improyemenis in the social condition confined to 
England alone ; in all the colonies a spirit of energy and enterprise 
had become conspicuous, and the natural resources of the seyeral 
countries were being fast developed. Canada freed from the re- 
striction of the mother country, cultivated her commerce with the 
United States, and obtained a ready market for the vast stores of 
grain raised on the fertile plains of Huron and Upper Canada; 
while Australia, recovered from the effects of the commercial crisiB 
of 1846, extended her sheep-walks in every direction, and by the 
discovery of gold in 1851, which caused vast multitudes to flock 
to her shores from every part of Europe, almost a fictitious 
value was given to everything and many feared a period of great 
distress, as the consequence of the undue influx of population ; but 
matters seem to have righted themselves in a great measure, and 
although many persons who went out with golden expectations have 
been disappointed, yet there is abundance of occupation, and new 
states and cities aie almost hourly rising where previously the 
wilderness had held undisputed sway, and where the feet of 
Europeans had never before trod. In India the grandest under- 
takings were being accomplished : there the opening of the 
trnflic of the Indus, and the laying of the first line of railway, 
presaged a revolution in the commerce of central Asia, while the 
annexation of Lahore added above five hundred square miles of the 
richest territory in India to the dominions of the British crown. 

Not the least of the improvements at this time was the electric 
telogroph, which by annihilating space and time, gave as it were a 
now power to man, and enabled him to communicate at the distance 
of many thousands of miles, thus serving a variety of useful pur- 

Ksos : and many more will probably be discovered in the course of 
development, for the crowning triumph, the connecting of the 
old and new worlds still remains to be accomplished ; and it is not 
tho piu*t of science to despair, for as we have already seen the 
\mion of England with the continent by means of a coated wire 
•wuk at the bottom of the channel, so we may shortly see New 
York and Loudon linked iu friendly correspondence by the invisible 
tube. 

In this year (1849) the great question of the repeal of the 
navlgntion laws came before parliament, and excited the liveliest 
iut^vo»t both iu parliament and out of doors. It was indeed a 
(|U^ikiiQu of no ordinary moment, for on its propriety, in a great 
W0<iiiUi^, depended the fate of the naval supremacy of Great 
UHtt^Uu Kvc»r since the days of Cromwell the English merchants 
h«d f^i\joye<l many exclusive privileges, and the coasting trade 
hnd ^utiivly been reserved to native vessels; but these restric- 
\m\% ya^x"^ incompatible with the existence of free trade, and 
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many other causes conduced to recommend their abolition. 
Many persons, however, acquainted with the shipping interest 
asserted, and not without some show of plausibility, that if the 
inducements which led. so many of our people to follow the sea- 
faring life were abolished, the English would be supplanted by 
foreign sailors, who might be engaged at lower wages, and thus 
the source from which our fleets were manned be entirely annihilated. 
But these fears, like those entertained on the repeal of the corn 
laws, were groundless, and the field of our commerce has since 
vastly extended ; of the 65,434 vessels carrying 9,957,585 tons, 
estimated as the total mercantile marine of the world,* England 
possesses nearly one-half, or 41 per cent. ; America 35 ; and the 
other countries the remaining 24 per cent, distributed amongst them. 
It was precisely at the time when we held the command of the sea, 
and the preemption of the markets, that we could aflPord to throw 
open our commerce to universal competition, but had we let that 
opportune moment slip, we might possibly have had to follow in 
the wake of some more fortunate rival, and take a second instead 
of a first rank amongst commercial nations ; for however local laws 
and regulations may aftect commerce in its infaney, competition is 
the law by which it must ultimately be tested, and that nation 
which has the greatest facilities for production and the readiest 
means of transport must finally prevail in the struggle of industry, 
unless the civil dissensions of its citizens and the want of security, 
blight the advantages which nature has bestowed. It is, therefore, 
no unworthy subject of congratulation, that after the abolition of 
most of our restrictive laws, we find our commerce yearly increasing 
and our mercantile navy competing successfully with the shipping 
of the world ; it being, in fact, the most unimpeachable evidence 
vre could have of the inherent vigour and energy of our land, 
which puts to shame the insinuations of those who assert that 
England has seen her prime, and when her meridian is passed her 
star will begin to set. We, at least, think otherwise ; and while her 
wealth and her power are employed for the support of justice and 
liberty, we may safely rely that her political influence will not decay. 
" From the day," says M. de Lamartine,f " on which the duke of 
Angouleme crossed the frontiers of Spain with the avowed object 
of putting down constitutional government by force of arms in the 
merely dynastic interests of his house, England and the Bourbons 
ceased to be friends ; and Versailles had to lean more and more on 
the absolutist powers, until it fell at last in trying to pursue their 
policy." 

• Report of Mr. Levi ** On the comp&rative Stetistics of. the "World," road 
before the meeting of the British Associationi Dec 1851. 
i* Restoration of Monarchy in France, 
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What could be a higher encomium on the policy of England than 
this? and while we iee the same generous spirit of sympathy 
extended to Hungarians, Italians, Poles, and all who are struggling 
for liberty against oppression, we need not fear for the genuine 
spirit of freedom, or that England is less capable of doing her duty 
than in the days when Oliver threatened to make the English guns 
heard in the castle of St. Angelo. Far different, however, are 
the conclusions which the great tory historian, sir Archibald Alison, 
has drawn from these facts. " If it be true," says he,* "as the 
wisest of men have affirmed in every age, and as universal experience 
has proved, that the true source of riches, as well as independence, 
is to be found in the cultivation of the soil ; and that a nation 
which has come to depend for a considerable part of its subsistence 
on foreign states, has made the first step to subjugation ; the real 
patriot will find ample subject of regret and alarm in the present 
condition of Great feritain. Not only are ten millions of quarters 
of grain, being a full fifth of the national consumption, now im- 
ported from abroad, but nearly the half of this immense importation 
is of wheat, the staple food of the people, of which a thii'd comes 
from foreign parts. Not only is the price of this great quantity of 
grain — certainly not less than £15,000,000 — lost to the nation; 
but so large a portion of its food has come to be derived from 
foreign nations, that the mere threat of closing their harbours may 
render it a matter of necessity for Great Britain to submit to any 
terms which they may choose to exact. Our colonies, once so loyd 
and so great a support to the mother country, have been so 
thoroughly alienated by the commercial policy of the last few years, 
which has deprived them of all the advantages which they enjoyed 
from their connexion with it, that they have become a burden rather 
than a benefit. One half of our diminutive army is absorbed in 
garrisoning their forts to guard against revolt : lastly, the navy, 
once our pride and glory, and the only certain safeguard either 
against the dangers of foreign invasion, or the blockade of our 
harbours and ruin of our commerce, is fast melting away ; for the 
reciprocity system established in 1828, and the repeal of the navi- 
gation laws in 1849, have given such encouragement to foreign 
shipping in preference to our own, that in a few years, if the same 
system continue, more than half of our whole commerce will have 
passed into the hands of foreign states, which may any day become 
hostile ones." Nor are these fears only conjectural ; the example 
of Borne furnishes a practical illustration of their truth. " The fall 
of that mighty empire, so long ascribed in ignorance, to slavery, 

* History of Europe from the fall of Nftpoleon in 1815 to the acceftsion of Louis 
Napoleon in 1852, by air Archibald Alison. 
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heathenism, and moral corruption, was in reality brought about by 
a decline in the gold and silver mines of Spain and Greece, from 
which the precious metals for the circulation of the world were 
drawn ; at the very time when the victories of the legions, and the 
wisdom of the Antonines, had given peace and security, and with it 
an increase in numbers and riches to the Homan empire. This 
growing disproportion, which all the efforts of man to obviate its 
effects only tend to aggravate, coupled with the simultaneous 
importation of grain from Egypt and Lydia, at prices below what 
it could be raised at in the Italian fields, produced that constant 
decay of agriculture and rural population, and increase in the weight 
of debts and taxes, to which all the contemporary annalists ascribe 
the ruin of the empire," True it is, as sir Archibald Alison 
observes, that the decay of agriculture preceded the decline of the 
Boman power ; but then this is attributable to a different cause, 
peculiar to the circumstances of that time, and to which there is 
but little analogy in the present condition of Europe. The 
encroachments of the patricians on the lands of the free farmers, 
accumulated in wealthy houses the whole possession of the soil, 
which was no longer cdtivated by the plebeian and hardy husband- 
man, but by slaves brought from all parts of the world, who having 
no affection for the state, nor national ties to bind them to the 
soil, saw. in every change which threatened the destruction of their 
masters, a pledge of their own emancipation : this was the decay of 
agriculture which presaged the decline of the Boman power, and 
drew with it the utter extinction of liberty. In the present state of 
circumstances in Europe, little fear is to be entertained of the 
amassment of enormous properties in wealthy houses, or of the 
reduction of the free labourer to the condition of the serf ; the 
tendency is the opposite way, and .the only danger we have to fear 
from the innovations of modern times is the two minute sub-division 
of the land, which renders the farmer subject to every blast of 
adversity, without increasing the productiveness of the land ; in 
every other respect the possession of a free and independent 
population, interested in the possession of the soil, is the greatest 
security a nation can have. 

With regard to the importation of com, the position of Home 
and of England was very different : in the former, the whole of the 
grain imported was paid for in coin wrung from the conquered 
provinces, or worked by the hands of slaves from the mines of 
Greece and Spain ; in the latter, it is paid for by the industry 
of the people, in exchange for those commodities which England 
can better produce cheaply than the countries from which the com 
is sent, and consequently both are gainers by the exchange. 

That an influx of the precioua mftl«\a m\>Msvi\. ^ ^t«k^\sSss?\^ 
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iucrease in the industry and energy of the people^ is accompanied 
with danger to the prosperity of a country, and a neglect of the 
useful occupations of civilised life, is abundantly evidenced by the 
examples of Rome, of Turkey, and of Spain ; but that a prosperity 
founded on industry should be detrimental to the welfare of a state, 
or dangerous to the lasting interests of mankind, is a problem which 
still remains to be proved ; and a reliance on the wisdom of an all- 
wise Providence, which has placed the happiness of mankind in 
the legitimate path of duty, ought to dispel any such unworthy 
fears. But that which is the most encouraging in the aspect of 
modern civilisation is that it bears no symptoms of decay ; instead 
of modern luxury, like that of Greece and Rome, enervating the 
national energies and rendering the population effeminate and 
debased, the effect is to produce a greater energy of character, and 
a more indomitable spirit of independence. Those nations who at 
the present possess the greatest amount of wealth are the foremost 
in arts and arms ; and those classes of society who enjoy the greatest 
amount of luxury, are exactly those who take the lead in every 
hazardous enterprise, whether of war or discovery ; as is abundantly 
testified by the whole history of Europe, and more especially by the 
numerous expeditions which have been lately fitted out to aid in 
the search for sir John Franklin, who left England in 1845 to solve 
the problem of a north-west passage into the Pacific ocean. Some 
traces of the adventurous voyager and of his hardy crews have 
been discovered, and Dr. Rae has procured a variety of jewels and 
ornaments from the Esquimaux Indians, which are said to have been 
picked up in the snows, and which undoubtedly belonged to the 
crews of the Erebus and Terror, but no circumstantial evidence has 
yet come to light.* 

* An additional gleam of light Las been cast over the probable fate of the 
Franklin Expedition by an Esquimaux, named Mastitukwin, who accompanied 
Dr. Rae's party, and \^ho has been for many years a member of the Wesleyan 
congregation at Rossville, in Hudson's Bay. Dr. Rae has always considered 
this native highly efficient and trustworthy. On his return to Rossville, the 
Esquimaux stated, that " he wintered with his party in a snow house, where they 
had six weeks' constant night. In March last (1854) they started, on the ice, to 
the north, and were thirty-seven days on their northern journey. They were 
100 miles beyond the region inhabited by the Esquimaux, but they still found 
the tracks of the mu&k ox. Sir John Franklin and his party are dead ; but, 
perhaps, one or two of the men may still be alive, and amongst the Esquimaux. 
Sir John's watch, all in pieces, with bis silver spoons, knives, and forks wera 
found. The ship was a great godsend to these people ; and they now all have 
good sledges, spears, canoes, &c., of oak wood. Dr. Rae and his party did not see 
any of the remains of Sir John and his party ; but the Esquimaux informed him 
that Sir John was found dead, with his blanket over him, and his gun by his 
side. The probability is, that it is not more than two or three years since the 
party j>enshed by hunger." Such are the words of Mastitokwin's naixative^ as 
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The first year of the new half century was marked by the stormy 
discussion on the Greek question, which for a time threatened to 
interrupt the friendly relations between the courts of England and 
France, and occasioned a violent debate in either house of parlia- 
ment. In the lords, the policy of the foreign minister, lord Palmer- 
ston, was condemned, but in the commons it was strongly approved; 
and the court of Athens was finally compelled to concede our 
demands, but not until the port of the Peireus had been blockaded, 
and the Greek shipping seized. 

The public attention was soon called off from foreign politics by 
the Papal brief, which appointed cardinal Wiseman, archbishop of 
Westminster, and divided England into a number of ecclesiastical 
districts, to be governed by as many Eomish priests. One cry of 
indignation arose from all parts of the country, and when parlia- 
ment met at the commencement of the new year, the subject of 
Papal aggression was brought forward by the prime minister, who 
proposed to introduce a measure for counteracting the ecclesiastical 
aggression of the church of Rome. 

In moving for leave to bring in a bill to prevent the assumption 
of certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in the United 
Kingdom, lord John Eussell prefaced his motion by adverting to 
the deep interest felt by all classes in the country, denoted by the 
numerous petitions to the house, and the addresses to the crown, 
which cast a serious responsibility upon the government, as well as 
to the anxiety with which he approached this important subject, not 
diminished by the intimations which had recently fallen from certain 
members in that house. After referring to late occurrences in Ireland 
— the appointment of Dr. Cullen, the mode of his appointment, . 
and the spirit he manifested; the synod of Thurles, and its 
dealing with the colleges, and with questions of the occupancy of 
land — that synod, consisting entirely of ecclesiastics, who had 
thought proper to prescribe to the Irish people their duties 
in reference to these questions ; he observed that these ques- 
tions gave warning of other measures on the part of the court 
of Eome, to be attended with more important results. After a 
brief allusion to the proceedings of that court in certain Koman 
catholic countries, lord John addressed himself to the subject of 
the letters apostolic, changing the organisation of the heads of the 
Eomish church in this country, which he declared had been done 

detailed to the Rev. T. Hurlburt, of Rossville Mission, Hudson's Bay. They 
are entitled to credence because the narrator is a native of the country, acquainted 
with the language, and could have had no object in making a fiUse statement 
The various implements made of oak which were seen in the Esquimaux encamp- 
ment, prove that they must have had access to at least one of the ships of tho 
miMiog Expedition.— ji^Aencwm; No, 1424, Feb. 10, \^&5, 
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without the consent or knowledge of the government of this 
country. Premising that it was the nature of all ecclesiastical 
bodies to endeavour to encroach upon the temporal authority — a 
doctrine more especially true of the church of Rome* — ^he pro- 
ceeded to consider what had been the conduct of other govern- 
ments with regard to measm-es of this kind attempted by the pope. 
He showed that in France, under the old Bourbon rule, as well as 
in more recent times, and even in Austria, the sanction or placet 
of the sovereign was indispensable to the validity of high spiritual 
appointments, and he asserted broadly that no Eoman cathohc 
power would permit a bull to be brought into its country without 
the sanction of some civil authority, and that there was no such 
power, however weak, upon which the pope would have attempted 
to pass such an insult as he had offered to the queen of England. 
Lord John Kussell then argued from the very terms and language 
of the letters apostolic, that there was an assumption of territorial 
. power ; it was nothing to say the authority could not be enforced : it 
was enough for him that it was assumed. He next showed, from the 
earliest history of this country, even in the time of the Conqueror, 
that our Eoman catholic ancestors were jealous of the encroaching 
power of Home, and took measures to check it. Before he indi- 
cated the course he intended to propose, lord John stated that the 
government had, in the first instance, consulted the legal advisers of 
the crown as to the existing law, who were of opinion that neither by 
the common nor statute law could the mere assumption of titles 
be prosecuted as an offence ; and that, although the introduction 
of bulls or writings from Home was illegal, and subjected the party 
to penalty, the law had been so long in disuse, that a prosecution 
would, on that ground, probably fail. After specifying the objec- 
tions to which other courses were open, the government, he ob- 
served, had, under the circumstances, and with reference to the 
control which the new Eoman catholic prelates would obtain over 
large endowments in the hands of Eoman catholic trustees in this 
country, proposed, in the first place, to prevent the assumption of 
any title, not only from any diocese now existing, but from any 
territory or place in any part of the United Kingdom, and to 

• Mr. Riddle, in his valuable work on the history of the Papacy has proved, 
beyond a doubt, that the origin of the spiritual despotism of the church of Rome 
is to be referred to the notion infused into the laity, and adopted by them in tho 
second century, that the clergy formed a separate class or caste, divinely instituted 
and superior to the laity. Upon this foundation, " it was easy to establish the 
idea that they also possessed the right of dominion,'* and circumstances operating 
upon the clerical body from without, and occasionally assisting ambitious views 
entertained by leading men amongst the clergy themselves, ultimately shaped the 
government into that hierarchical form, which we see predominant wherever the 
church of Rome bean sway. 
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restrain parties from obtaining, by virtue of such titles, any control 
over trust property. In conclusion he remarked, the best course 
Dr. Wiseman could pursue was to renounce the title he had 
assumed, and, as he assured him (lord John) was his original 
intention, to reside at Rome ; but if other counsels should prevail, 
and he should instil motives of ambition or revenge into the court 
of Eome, we must prepare for a long and arduous struggle, in 
which the part he should take would be guided by the principles 
which had always governed his conduct in these questions. He 
was for the fullest enjoyment of religious liberty, but he was 
entirely opposed to interference by any ecclesiastics with the tem- 
poral supremacy of this realm. 

These arguments, however true, failed to convince a large pro- 
portion of the commons of the necessity of any special law ; and 
besides the Boman catholic members and the representatives of the 
Irish constituencies, who might naturally be expected to be adverse 
to any such measure, the bill was opposed by Mr. Hume and many 
of the liberals, who argued from the example of the United States, 
that no free government had any cause to fear the power of the 
pope, and that to make laws against One class of ecclesiastics only 
was unjust ; but the public voice out of doors was strenuous in its 
demand for an adequate measure to protect the interests of pro- 
testant England against the encroachments of the papacy, and 
before the second reading many of its adversaries had withdrawn 
their opposition ; but the progress of the bill was for some time 
delayed by the ministerial crisis which was occasioned by the 
defeat of ministers on Mr. Locke King's motion for the extension 
of the suffrage to £10 occupiers in counties, and the unfavourable 
reception given by the House to the chancellor of the exchequer's 
proposition for remodelling the income tax, and repealing a part of 
the window tax. The opposition, however, was not strong enough 
to form a government, and, after many conferences with the queen, 
the late cabinet was reinstated. Sir George Grey immediately 
re-introduced the ecclesiastical titles bill, with the omission of 
the second and third clauses, and after undergoing several im- 
portant alterations by sir F. Thesiger, the bill was iinally passed 
by a majority of 263 against 46 in the commons, and received the 
approval of the lords. 

Second only in interest to the absorbing subject of papal aggres- 
sion, was the opening of the Great Exhibition of Industry of all 
Nations, which diverted the public mind in a great measure from 
the interest usually concentrated on party politics or schemes of 
legislation. It was certainly an undertaking of such magnificence 
as the world had never witnessed, and exemplified well the triumph 
of civilization and art ; but as space vjiH tloI ^tkk^ Ni& \.^ ^ss^wt 
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into the particulan of the origin of the exhibition, the constniction 
of the building, the description of the goods exhibited, and the 
probable results to manufacturing skill, we must refer our readers 
to the many valuable histories which have been written of this 
wonderful achievement, only premising that never, in any other 
age or country, was such a sight presented as that at two o'clock 
on Oct. the 7th, when 93,000 persons were estimated to have been 
under one roof at one time — not merely in an open area, like a 
Boman amphitheatre, but in a windowed, and floored, and roofed 
building. The greatest number who entered the doors in any one 
hour, was between eleven and twelve o'clock on the 6th of October, 
when 28,853 persons were admitted.* 

The principal subjects which occupied the attention of par- 
liament during the remainder of the session, were discussions on 
the advisability of legalizing marriages with a deceased wife's 
sister, and the admission of Jews into parliament, both of which 

* The exhibition was open twenty-three weeks, and fragments of two other 
weeks. The visitors per week, and the daily average were as follows : 
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Besides the above, there were the six exceptional days, if we may so term them, 
viz., the opening day, the two days at £1, the two exhibitors* days, and the 
closing day; these gave an aggregate of about 160,000 visitors. The total was 
thus, in round numbers, 6,170,000, or about 48,000 per day, for 144 days ; the 
greatest number admitted upon any one day being 109,915, on the 7th of 
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were negatived. The remaining measures of tlie session were bills 
for tlie better regulation of capitular and episcopal estates, for 
improved administration of woods and forests, and for the re- 
moval of Smithfield market ; besides which considerable improve- 
ments were effected in the criminal law, and in the procedure of 
the court of chancery, by the appointment of two new judges, who 
should sit with the lord chancellor, and in his absence hear and decide 
causes or appeals. 

The commencement of the year 1852 found the British Empire 
in a generally prosperous and tranquil condition. With the 
exception of the lingering and vexatious warfare still prolonged in 
South Africa, the external relations of the country were peaceful 
in every quarter. The coup de maiti, which had recently paralysed 
the political system in France, and which was regarded in this 
country as the preparatory step in the transition from a republic 
to an empire, had excited some emotions of uneasiness among the 
friends of peace on this side of the channel, but externally the 
amicable professions between the two countries had not undergone 
the slightest disturbance. The state of our domestic affairs was in 
almost all respects satisfactory. Trade was brisk and improving, 
the working classes in steady employment, the revenue, notwith- 
standing recent remissions of taxation, showing signs of increased 
productiveness in its several departments. The supplies of gold 
from Australia and California were still flowing in unchecked, in 
large quantities. The difficulties, or, at all events, the complaints 
of the agricultural interests, had become considerably mitigated. 
The aspect of political affairs at home, however, was indicative of 
a change. The whig administration had lost, by various casual- 
ties, some of its most eminent members, and it seemed more 
than doubtful whether the premier would be able to maintain his 
position through another session at the head of a party now 
seriously weakened by the alienation of one of its ablest members. 
Much interest was felt with respect to the explanations likely to be 
elicited on the opening of parliament, as to the causes of lord 
Palmerstou's removal from office, an event to which rumour had 
assigned various and confficting interpretations. On the 3rd of 
February, the session, generally understood to be the last of the 
existing parliament, was opened by the queen in person, with the 
usual solemnities, and after the discussion of the address, which 
was assented to without a division, full explanations were offered 
by lord John Eussell and lord Palmerston as to the causes of the 
recent rupture in the cabinet, from which it appeared that lord 
Palmerston was supposed to have exceeded his authority as foreign 
secretary, in despatching instructions to the English ambassador 
at Paris without the knowledge of his coUea^es^ aad iw te£vs&>^^ 
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to give sack infonnation of his intended measures as tlie crown 
required ; the foreign minister, however, defended his line of policy 
during the time he had held the seals of the foreign-office with 
such success, that many of the commons were inclined to support 
his cause; and when the subject of the reorganisation of the 
militia came on, he carried an amendment against the government 
by a majority of 135 to 126, which lord John Eussell interpreted 
as a vote of non-confidence in the government, and accordingly 
tendered his resignation to the queen, who accepted it, and sent 
for lord Derby to form a new cabinet. The anxiety of the public 
at this juncture was extremely great as to the course the tory 
administration intended to pursue, for although every one felt 
convinced that a return to protection was impossible, yet it scarcely 
appeared safe to intrust the carrying out of the free-trade policy 
to its avowed enemies ; the exposition, however, of his intended 
policy, tendered by the earl of Derby in the house of lords, and 
the large majority of 355 against 165 obtained by the govern- 
ment on the second reading of the Militia Bill, allayed in a great 
measure the public anxiety, and strengthened the position of the 
ministry. It was on this occasion that the duke of Wellington 
delivered his memorable speech, which was almost his last, upon 
the subject of the national defences, in which he compared the 
efficiency of militia with regular troops, and strongly advocated 
the adoption of the measure as the commencement of a completion 
of the peace establishment. "My lords," said he, "I tell you 
you have never had a proper peace establishment all this time. 
We are still at peace with all the world ; let us, then, have a peace 
establishment — our constitutional peace establishment ; and, when 
you have got that, see what you will do next. The noble marquis 
(of Lansdowne), my noble friend, if he will allow me so to call 
him, says he thinks he should prefer an army of reserve. An 
army of reserve ! What is an army of reserve P Is it an army 
to cost less than 40^. each man all round ? If he thinks that 
possible, I tell him that we can have no such thing. But what I 
desire — and I believe it is a desire the most moderate that can be 
formed — is, that you shall give us, in the first instance, the old 
constitutional peace establishment. When we have got that, then 
you may do what you please. But this I can say ; in the last war 
we had in semce several regiments of English militia, and they 
were in as high a state of discipline, and as fit for service, as any 
men I ever saw in my life ; and the proposed body, I have no 
doubt, after several years' training, will be equally efficient." 
Besides the militia act, several important laws were added to the 
statute*book between the accession of lord Derby to office and the 
dissolution of parliament. Amongst the chief, the New Zealand 
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ocm8titation act ; several measures of reform in the courts of law 
and equity, induding an act to diminish the technicalities of 
special pleading, and to amend the procedure in the common law 
courts ; an act to remedy some of the long-standing grievances in 
the court of chancery, by abolishing the office of the masters, and 
other changes ; and an act to extend the jurisdiction of the county 
courts. In addition to these, there were several acts for important 
sanitary objects, for improving the supply of water to the 
metropolis, and for restricting intramural interments therein. 
The success of the government in thus turning their first short 
session to profitable account, was referred to in complimentary 
language by lord Lyndhurst, shortly before the prorogation took 
place. The noble and learned lord briefly reviewed the large 
number of important public measures, and the vast amount of 
private business pending at the beginning of the session, and then 
congratulated the ministers that every one of those measures had 
now become the law of the land, that the whole of the private 
bosiness had been disposed of, and that the judicial arrears of the 
house had been wholly cleared off. 

But on the re-assembling of parliament, ministers found the new 
house of commons not so tractable as they had expected, and the 
proposals of the chancellor of the exchequer were rejected by a 
migority of 305 against 286, which necessarily caused the resigna- 
tion of the cabinet ; and as no single party was strong enough of 
itself to form a government, the earl of Aberdeen undertook, with 
the aid of the marquis of Lansdowne, to effect an union of the 
whigs and the followers of sir llobert Peel, who, although not 
numerically strong, comprised many men of great eminence, and 
a coalition ministry was formed on the principle of a compromise ; 
but as the year was now far advanced, the meeting of parliament 
was adjourned till the 10th of February in the following year. 

The horison at the commencement of the year 1853 was almost 
without a cloud, and the hitherto unbroken peace, which had 
prevailed since 1815, between the great powers of Europe, had 
as fair a prospect of continuance as at any period in the history of 
the world. But the harmony was not destined to last ; and the 
disruption took place in a quarter where it was least expected. 
The czar of Eussia felt that it was his mission to put down the 
empire of the Moslem. He unveiled the hideous secrets of his 
diplomacy to the Britannic ministers, and his project of bribing 
away our horror of injustice was rejected with scorn. He unveiled 
the same secrets to France, and again he was rejected and despised. 
It was his policy not to go back into repose and moderation, but 
to go forward from fraud to violence. He occupied the Princi- 
palities, and Great Britain and France be^aw tA «rB!L\ V^^^ ^^ 
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bostilities did not take place until tlie following spring, it will be 
requisite before entering into the particulars of the war, to take a 
brief survey of the progress of events at home. The greater part 
of the session of 1853 was taken up with discussions on the 
character of the education imparted at Maynooth College, and the 
disposal of the clergy reserves in Canada, which latter question 
excited extraordinary interest in either house, it being argued that 
the government could not resume what it had once appropriated 
to educational and ecclesiastical purposes without the charge of 
sacrilege ; but after a protracted debate it was finally determined 
to leave these revenues to the disposal of the colonial legislature, 
which, in everything else, was supposed to be competent to the 
management of its own concerns. Next followed the discussions on 
the Jewish disabilities' and conventual establishments' bills. But it 
was the session of 1854 which was so prolific in important 
measures. In opening the parliament, on the 31st of January^ 
the queen recommended to the consideration of parliament a bill 
•* for opening the coasting trade of the United Kingdom to the ships 
of all friendly nations," and then read a programme of the principal 
government measures in contemplation ; namely, bills for effecting 
improvements in the system of education pursued at the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge ; a plan for improving the system 
of admission to the civil service ; bills for transferring testamen- 
tary and matrimonial causes from the ecclesiastical to the civil 
courts, and for giving increased efficiency to the superior courts of 
common law ; a bill for relaxing the law of settlement which at 
present " impedes the freedom of labour ;" and bills " for checking 
bribery and corrupt practices at elections, and giving more com- 
jjlete effect to the principles of the reform act of the last reign." 
And although these measures suffered considerable alteration in 
their passage through the house of commons, yet a real and 
substantial improvement was effected in the mode of legal pro- 
cedure, and the coasting trade was thrown open to universal 
competition ; lord John Eussell, however, was not so successful in 
his attempt to develop the principles of his promised reform bill, 
of which the leading points were — 1st, The disfranchisement of 
small boroughs containing less than 300 electors or 5000 inhabi- 
tants. 2nd, To subtract one member from each place with less 
than 500 electors or 10,000 inhabitants ; to distribute the sixty- 
two seats thus vacated amongst more influential constituencies. 
8rd, The West Riding of Yorkshire and South Lancashire to be 
severally divided into two electoral districts, returning three 
members each (making eight new members); all counties and 
towns having more than 100,000 inhabitants to return three 
members, instead ot two, forming an addition of forty-seven 
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members (nine for boroughs, thirty-eight for counties); Birken- 
head, Bamsley, and Staleybridge, to be created boroughs, returning 
one member each ; Kensington and Chelsea to form a new electoral 
district, returning two members; an additional member to be 
given to Southwark ; the inns of court to return two members ; 
and the London and Scotch universities one each. 4th, To make 
provision for the representation of minorities in districts returning 
three members, by giving each elector two votes only, so that any 
section, comprising not fewer than two-fifths of the gross electorate, 
would secure the return of their candidate. 5th, With regard to 
the firancbise, all who receive a salary of lOOZ. a-year paid quarterly, 
OT 10^. a-year in dividends ; all who paid 40s. a-year to the income or 
assessed taxes ; graduates of universities ; and all who possessed 50/. 
in a savings' bank for three years uninterruptedly, should have the 
privilege of voting in county or borough elections. 6 th, The reduc- 
tion of the county and borough francluse. 7 th, The abolition of the 
right to vote by freemen (as such) after the expiration of existing 
interests. And 8th,' The repeal of the regulation under the statute 
of Anne, by which a member vacates his seat on accepting a 
government office. Having postponed the second reading of the 
bill from the 13 th of March to the 27th of April, on account of the 
state of public business and of the foreign relations of the country, 
lord John finally withdrew it, in an eloquent and pathetic speech, 
which was cordially received by the house. 

Nothing was now thought of but preparation for the war with 
Bassia, which became every day more popular, although, it should 
be remembered, there were none of the usual motives present 
which ordinarily conduce to this national feeling. There was no 
apprehension of an invading power that might bring this worst 
hiorror to our own shores ; there was no desire for the acquisition 
of territory, for new havens or new colonies ; there was no 
discontent at home to make a misjudging government attempt 
" to busy giddy minds with foreign quarrel :" but there was a 
conviction, almost instinctive, that during a quarter of a century 
there had been one European power growing up in steady pre- 
paration for long-cherished projects of aggrandisement — a cold, 
calculating, tortuous power, terrible in the brute force of its 
military arm, and inaccessible in its proud despotism to the 
controlling influence of public opinion. This made the universal 
voice of the nation declare the war just and inevitable ; and great 
was the joy when, on the 11th of March, the queen led the first 
division of the Baltic fleet out to sea. On the 28th, the declaration 
of war was published, which set forth that " the time had now 
arrived when the advice and remonstrances of the four powers 
having proved wholly ineffectual, and the military probations of 
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Eussia becoming daily more extended, it is but too obvious that 
the emperor of Eussia has entered upon a course of policy which, 
if unchecked, must lead to the destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 
In this conjuncture, her majesty feels called upon, by regard for 
her ally, the integrity and independence of whose empire have 
been recognised as essential to the peace of Europe, by the 
sympathies of her people with right against wrong, by a desire to 
avert from her dominions most injurious consequences, and to 
save Europe from the preponderance of a power which has violated 
the faith of treaties and defies the opinion of the civilised world, 
to take up arms in conjunction with the emperor of the French 
for the defence of the sultan. Her majesty is persuaded that, in 
so acting, she will have the cordial support of her people, and that 
the pretext of zeal for the Christian religion will be used in vain to 
cover an aggression undertaken in disregard of its holy precepts 
and of its pure and beneficent spirit. Her majesty humbly trusts 
that her efforts may be successful, and that, by the blessing of 
Providence, peace may be re-established on sa'fe and solid founda- 
tions." We were thus fairly entered upon a contest in which the 
strength of the British Empire was to be measured against that of 
a power in some respects the most formidable in the world ; but 
that strength was to be wielded in the heartiest conjunction with 
an ally that for centuries has been regarded as our natural enemy. 
The immense importance of the alliance, for rooting out whatever 
may remain, on either side the channel, of ancient prejudices, and 
for enabling both countries to combine their resources, so as to form 
a solid bulwark against the power and preponderance of an empire 
that is essentially adverse to human progression, cannot be too 
highly rated. We shall have to trace the course of this union in 
a series of events which will render the year 1854 as memorable 
as any period of British history. 

The first exploit in the Black Sea was the bombardment of 
Odessa, which took place on the 21st of April, being provoked by 
the Eussians firing upon a flag of truce and refusing to make 
satisfaction. After several hours* cannonade from the English and 
French steam-frigates, the mole, the vessels of war, and the 
barracks were destroyed ; but the greatest care was taken not to 
injure the town or the merchant shipping. This success was 
followed by an unfortunate accident. On the 12th of May, the 
•* Tiger,'* an English steam-frigate, ran aground near Odessa, and 
being attacked by artillery from the town, was destroyed, and her 
crew made prisoners. The loss, however, was soon revenged by 
sir E. Lyons and viscount de Chabannes, who succeeded, with the 
aid of a body of Turkish infantry, in dislodging the Eussians from 
their eiroDghold ot Eedout Kaleh, and in distributing arms and 
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munition nmongst the Circassian tribes, who immediately rose and 
expelled their oppressors. 

While the allied armies were assembling at Gallipoli and Scutari, 
in the vicinity of Constantinople, and while the combined navid 
power in the Black Sea was blockading the Kussian fleet in Sebas- 
topol, and occasionally performing some bold exploit, that scarcely 
affected the general results of the war, — ^the great armament, under 
sir Charles Napier, was sounding the perilous depths of the Baltic, 
and watching the Russian fleet which lay safely ensconced beyond the 
walls of Cronstadt ; but the English cruizers succeeded in effecting 
considerable damage by destroying the timber and naval stores 
belonging to the Eussian government in the Gulf of Finland, and 
with the aid of 10,000 French troops, who were conveyed in 
English vessels from Boulogne, the strong fortress of Bomarsund, 
situated on one of the Aland islands, was taken and dismantled, 
2000 Eussians laying down their arms as prisoners of war. 

" The details of this enterprise produced a singular effect upon 
the British public. Bomarsund was built of granite ; Bomarsund 
had fallen; the granite was not impregnable; why is Cronstadt 
spared P The English fleet and the French troops were destined 
to leave the Baltic without accomplishing the work which public 
opinion demanded, the * wish ' being * father to the thought.' We 
had to learn, after the experience of a little month, that granite 
forts are only to be thrown down by unremitting toil, by expe- 
rienced science, by calculating forethought — amidst privation and 
sickness, and laments for the fallen. These evils appal not the 
brave heart that is familiar with such labours and miseries ; but 
they teach stern truths in sad realities, which we are apt to forget 
in our mere historical reading, but which come home to our under- 
standings when the veil is removed from the generalisations of a 
campaign by the vivid sketches of our special correspondent." 

The months of July and August were months of dire calamity 
for the allied armies on the shores of the Black Sea, and for the 
fleet at Baltchik Bay. The mortality from the cholera was terrible, 
but as soon as the malady began to abate, orders were given for 
the troops to embark for the Crimea, and on the 14th of September, 
the first division of the allies landed at Old Fort, about thirty miles 
from Sebastopol ; the four following days were taken up in landing 
stores and ammunition, but on the 19th the combined forces com- 
menced their march, and reached the little stream of the Bulganni, 
where they halted for the night ; on the morrow they resumed 
their march before day-break, and by noon arrived at the 
Alma, where they found the Eussians posted on the com- 
manding heights beyond, defended by a trench and several 
batteries, which commanded the passes of the rix^t, " 0^ ^- 
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fcSHiritta^ Mar Ihe guns, (says Lord Eaglaii*s despatch) '* wbicli 
*x>at Hf«imc extremely formidable, the two leading divisions 
jepiioiTd into line, and advanced to attack the front, and the 
^iftpfiMrtiiig dirisions followed the movement. Hardly had this 
Ukta pUice, when the village of Bouliouk, immediately opposite 
iIm^ centre^ was fired by the enemy at all points, creating a con- 
linaoiu blaze for 300 yards, obscuring their position, and rendering 
a passage through it impracticable. The two regiments of brigadier- 
general Adams's brigade, part of sir De Lacy Evans's division, 
luid» in consequence, to pass the river, at a deep and difficult ford 
to the right, under a sharp fire; whilst his first brigade under 
nujor-general Pennefather, and the remaining regiment of brigadier- 
general Adams, crossed to the left of the conflagration, opposed by 
the enemy's artillery from the heights above, and pressed on 
towards the left of their position, with the utmost gallantry and 
steadiness. In the meanwhile the light division, under sir Ghsorge 
Brown, effected the passage of the Alma in his immediate front. 
The banks of the river itself were, from their rugged and broken 
nature, most serious obstacles ; and the vineyards through which 
the troops had to pass, and the trees which the enemy had felled, 
created additional impediments, rendering every species of forma- 
tion, under a galling fire, nearly an impossibility." Nor were the 
difficulties to be overcome by our allies (the French) of a less for- 
midable nature ; but the soldiers of either nation vied with each 
other in deeds of daring, and by six o'clock in the evening the 
allied armies encamped on the very bivouac of the Eussians. The 
comparative merits and peculiar characteristics of the two armies 
have been thus truthfully summed up. " There is this very pecu- 
liar feature about the action — that we had the very thing to de 
which we alone could have done, and that the French had to do 
work for which they were particularly suited. Ours it was to face 
steadily the fire of tremendous batteries ; to advance with a rush, 
steady and sure, and resistless as the swell of the ocean, against a 
wall of fire, and solid masses of infantry ; to struggle on, at one 
time overwhelmed by crashing volleys of grape and musketry, at 
another disorganised by round shot, winning the ground from 
death at every pace ; to form tranquilly and readily, when thrown 
into momentary disorder, and at last to nail victory to our colours 
by the never-failing British bayonet. On the other hand, the 
French had to scale the sides of steep ravines, covered with dense 
masses of infantry, supported by clouds of skirmishers ; they had 
to clamber up rocky steeps defended by swarms of sharpshooters ; 
they, had to gain a most difficult position, with quickness and 
alacrity. Delay would have been fatal; slowness of movement 
n^u/d have lost us the battle, for without the French on the 
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Irights on our right, we must have been driven across the Alma, 
18 . they would have been swept into the valley, had we failed in 
eurying our batteries. Their energetic movements, their rapid 
ibme-like spread from crag to crag, their ceaseless fusillade of the 
deadly rifle, were all astonishing, and paralysed the enemy com- 
pjfitely* We, perhaps, could never have made such a rapid ad- 
finoe, or have got over so much ground in the same time." But 
after the victory of the Alma had been gained, there were still 
many dangers and difficulties to encounter ; the road to Sebastopol 
lay across a hilly country, and the necessity of securing the port of 
Balaklava caused the allies to forsake the maiu road, and to traverse 
a country covered with woods, guided by the direction of the com- 
pass alone ; but- the Russians were too panic-stricken to make a 
itand, and on the approach of the allies, they retired from Balaklava, 
leaving the town to be occupied by the English, who, with the 
assistance of the ships under the command of sir E. Lyons, soon 
reduced the forts, and thus established a communication between 
the land forces and the fleet. This victory, if it may be so called, 
was magnified by rumour into the taking of Sebastopol, and for 
several days it was believed throughout Europe that the strong 
fortress of the south had fallen ; but when the authentic intelligence 
anrived, an evident disappointment was to be read in the coun- 
tenances of all, and many expressed a wish that an assault had 
been attempted on the first flush of victory; and this probably 
would have been the wisest plan, for although many thousands 
would have perished in the attempt, the loss would have been 
nothing to compare with the tens of thousands who have perished 
by fatigue, famine, and cold, during the last five dreary months 
which the soldiers have lain in the trenches, while the Eussians 
have been every day strengthening their position ; but the events 
of war cannot always be foreseen, and the allied generals adopted 
what seemed to them the surer course of a regular siege. 

On the 17 th of October the bombardment commenced both by 
sea and land, and the fire of the fleet produced some considerable 
effect on the outer forts ; but the enemy had taken the precaution 
of sinking a number of vessels before the entrance of the harbour, 
80 that the ships could not approach sufficiently near to damage the 
forts Constantine and Alexander, which commanded the entrance of 
the harbour,* and the siege was left to be carried on by the land 

* It is now established beyond doubt, that the greatest defence of the sea-forts of 
Sebastopol is the shaUow water, which does not aUow a close enough approach to 
make ships* broadsides really formidable to them. The fact is very simple ; a 
ship's broadside can produce a more formidable concentrated fire than any fort in 
the world, but ships* sides cannot resist fire so long. The closer, therefore, a ship 
comes to the battery, the greater becomes its advants.^ \ yi^VKvs^ \\a^ ^--vr^. ^^dsn.'^x 
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forces. Tor several days the operations proceeded without inter- 
ruption ; but on the 25th the Russians attempted a surprise of the 
English position, and took possession of several redoubts virhich 
vyrere garrisoned by Turkish troops, but they were speedily repulsed, 
and the siege went steadily forward till the 6th of November ; when 
the Bussian army swollen by reinforcements from the Danube, as 
well as by the combined reserves of all the southern provinces, and 
animated by the presence of the grand dukes Michael and Nicholas, 
again ventured to renew the attack, and fought for several hours 
a most desperate engagement ; until general Canrobert coming up 
with a portion of general Bosquet's division, attacked them in flank 
and compelled them to retreat with a loss of 10,000 men left dead 
on the field, besides the wounded who were carried away by their 
comrades during the action. Never was there a more brilliant 
victory gained than this; but the smallness of the allied forces 
prevented them from pursuing the enemy into the valley, and the 
severity of the climate has since miserably diminished their num- 
bers, so that the prophecy of the emperor Nicholas that " he would 
send the English away in one ship in the spring,'* would probably 
have proved true, only for the timely aid afforded by our allies, the 
Prench ; who being nearer to the scene of action, and having their 
army in better readiness for a campaign, have been able to supply 
our deficiencies, and have maintained the siege with unabated 
vigour. 

The mismanagement of the war and the lavish expenditure it 
had occasioned, created general dissatisfaction in England ; and when 
parliament met in the beginning of February, Mr. Boebuck moved 
for a select committee to inquire into the causes of the failure of 
the Crimean expedition; upon which the earl of Aberdeen, lord 
John Bussell, and the duke of Newcastle retired from oflice, leaving 
the eaii of Derby and the tories in the majority ; but after severd 
attempts to form a new political combination, lord Palmerston was 
entrusted with the re-modelling of the cabinet upon the same prin- 
ciples as the last. It was certainly a noble sight to see the energy 
and self-devotion with which the nation turned to war after the 
enjoyment of forty years of peace ; for although the greater part of 
the time a pestilence was in our towns, which was committing 
ravages as fearful as those of war, nevertheless every other thought 

decreases, from tlie forts not being able to depress their guns enough to hit the 
hull. An excellent proof of this latter fact, namely, that the danger of a vessel 
decreases by nearer approach, was furnished by the Agamemnon and Snnsparcil ; 
although not more than 200 yards from each other, the Agamemnon, which was 
closer in, suffered much less, vessel as well as crew ; and then most of the thott 
Jfred into the Agamemnon damaged the rigging, while the Sanspareil suffered 
cbieffjrm her bulL^^f Tinm'' C7an-e«p<mdent. 
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was absorbed in the oontemplation of the battle field, and the news 
&om the East was looked for with a fererish exdtement, essentially 
characteristic of the new state of affairs in which the country was 
placed. " The larger number of the existing generation," obserres 
a contemporary writer,* " had never lived in the time of a great 
European war, in which we were called upon to be foremost in the 
struggle. The alternations of hope and fear, which waited upon 
the first years of the century, were remembered by few. The 
majority could only know by Mstorical records what the nation felt 
when the first Napoleon looked upon England from the heights of 
Boulogne ; when the battle of Austerlitz destroyed the frail web of 
continental aUiance, and broke the stout heart of William Pitt ; 
when the retreat to Corunna, and the last perilous fight of him who 
there was ' left alone with his glory,* presaged the abandonment of 
the Spanish contest ; when Vimiera opened new hopes, to be swal- 
lowed up in disgust at the convention of Cintra ; when from the 
day of Talavera to that of Yittoria there were four long years of 
anxious conflict, sustained and carried to a glorious conclusion by 
One man, — often left without resources by a feeble government — 
not unfrequently misunderstood and doubted by a complaining 
people. The state of war in which we had so long lived, produced 
something approaching to indifference as to the results amongst the 
great body of the population. They were always, indeed, sound at 
heart, but they were not enthusiastic. They did not watch the 
news of every morning with the feverish impatience that belongs to 
the present time. There were no electric telegraphic messages ; no 
" special correspondents " in camp or fleet. When news came it 
was in the form of an oflScial despatch of the most business-like 
character. The people read the letters of the great duke, and 
were quite sure that the narrative of one who never \ fought in 
vain, was the announcement of a victory. Let us see at what rate 
news travelled during the last war. Badajoz was taken by storm 
on the 6th of April, 1812; the news was published on the 24th. 
The great fight of Salamanca took place on the 22nd of July, 1812; 
the aid-de-camp who brought the despatch arrived at the war-office 
on the 16th of August. A fortnight or three weeks was the usual 
interval between the transmission and the receipt of a despatch 
from the Peninsular army. Compare this slowness of communica- 
tion with the rapid publicity of events at the present time. If we 
look at the difference of distance between Badajoz and Sebastopol, 
we shall perfectly estimate the scientific changes in our modes of 
communication — ^team vessels, railroads, electric telegraphs — which 
have made Balaklava practically nearer to us than Oporto forty 

• Year Book of General InfoimftXViTi^ \^^^i 
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years ago ; thus practically illustrating the truth of the observation 
of a great politician now no more : " the resources created by 
peace,*' said George Canning, on the occasion of a meeting at 
Plymouth in 1823, "are means of war. In cherishing those 
resources we but accumulate those means. Our present repose is 
no more a proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness and 
inactivity in which I have seen those mighty masses that float in 
the waters above your town, is a proof they are devoid of strength, 
and incapable of being fitted out for action. You well know, 
gentlemen, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect stillness — how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an 
animated thing, instinct with life and motion — how soon it would 
ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly would it put 
forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is one of 
these magnificent machines when springing from inaotion into a 
display of its might — such is England herself, while, apparently 
passive and motionless, she silently concentrates the power to be 
put forth on an adequate occasion." 
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CHAPTEK XLI. 



THE COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF GBEAT BEITAIN. 

Aptitude of the English for colonisation — Early discoveries of the Spaniards and 
Portuguese — Foundation of our Colonial empire under Elizabeth — Progress of 
the American settlements — Causes of discontent — Declaration of Independence, 
and establishment of the United States — Other Colonies in America — West 
Indies — Canada — Nature of their products — Possessions in Africa — The Cape 
of Good Hope — British empire in India — Early history — Incorporation of the 
East India Company — Contentions with the Portuguese and Dutch — Com- 
mencement of hostilities with the native princes — The French gain a footing in 
India — Establishment of a rival company — The Black Hole at Calcutta — 
Victories of Clive — Capture of Pondicherry, and establishment of the English 
supremacy in India — Regulating acts — Warren Hastings first governor-general — 
Invasion of the Carnatic by Hydcr Ali — Victories of sir Eyre Coote — Impeach- 
ment of Hastings — Acquisition of Delhi and Agra — Internal improvements — 
Defeat of the king of Burmah — Wars in AfFghanistan and China — Revolt of 
the Ameers of Scinde— Battles of Ferozeshs^, Aliwal, and Sobraon — Defeat of 
the Sikhs, and annexation of the Punjaub— Extent of the English dominions 
in India — Progress of colonisation — Settlements in New Zealand — Climate 
and products of Australia — Early penal settlements — Unprecedented growth of 
the Australian colonies — Gold discoveries — Importance of the colonial trade in 
developing English manufactures. 

It would be impossible to form a correct estimate of the power 
And resources of England without taking into consideration her 
vast colonial empire, which forms her peculiar glory and distin- 
guishes her from the other nations of modem Europe. What 
Greece was for the ancient world, England is to the modern. If 
we look back into antiquity, we shall find that it was the peculiar 
characteristic of the Greeks that they sought new settlements, not 
for the object of foreign conquest, but that they might transfer 
tliither the laws and institutions of their native cities, and enjoy 
the blessings of freedom in a land less crowded than their own. 
The same is the genius of the Anglo-Saxon race ; wherever on the 
surface of the globe there is an uncultivated tract, or an island 
unreclaimed by the industry of man, there the Englishman loves 
to ^x his new home and to carry with him the language and insti- 
tutions of his native land ; thus spreading civilization and the arts 
to the furthest comers of the world, aad.x«a^««ss%\i^'s^^ 
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with regard to Britain, the boast of the Spaniard, that the sun 
nerer set on his king's dominions. "Vihen sinking from our 
Tiew," says an elegant writer, *' in the western ocean, the orb of 
day is rising on onr colonies in the New World ; and as the settler 
in Australia, or the wearied soldier on the parched plains of India, 
watches his receding rays, he may picture them gleaming brightly 
on the dewy hills of his native home." 

It would be too much to expect that there should be no coun- 
terpoise to these numerous advantages ; and one circumstance at 
least must ever cast a shade of disquiet over the fairest retrospects 
of colonization. Under the stimulus of commerce and enterprise 
the prairie and the forest assume a new existence ; and the luxiirious 
villa supplants the trapper's hut. But it seems the decree of 
Providence that the original inhabitant, the true child of the land, 
must disappear before the advancing dvflizatiou. Even in New 
Zealand, where notwithstanding former experience, it was hoped 
that the hardy and ingenious natives would mingle and coalesce 
with the incoming settlers, it is now becoming evident even to the 
most sanguine, that they too, like the noble race of American 
Indians, are doomed to fade before the approach of the pale-face. 
Still it can be no true or lasting source of regret, that the indus- 
trious village and bustling town have supplanted the desolate 
hunting-ground ; and history has not a fairer page than that which 
records the progress of British colonisation, and the spread of 
British rule. 

So early as the middle of the fifteenth century the great work 
of colonization had commenced, but the Spaniards and Portuguese 
pursued their discoveries with the sole object of acquiring wealth, 
without any regard to the permanent prosperity of the countries 
they conquered, and their dominion consequently was of short 
duration ; but the English and French, following in their track, soon 
founded settlements, both in the East and West, on a more per- 
manent basis and gave rise to a system of commercial enterprise, 
which has extended itself with the growing resources of civiliza- 
tion. But it was reserved for England alone to bring this great 
work to perfection ; for the advantages which the command of the 
sea gave to her, and the innate genius of her people fitting them 
for the settlement of new lands, soon enabled her to supplant the 
other nations of Europe, and to transfer to herself the greater part 
of their colonies. Even so early as the reign of Henry VII. some 
lands were taken possession of in America in the name of the 
British crown ; but little was done towards the foundation of our 
colonial empire before the reign of Elizabeth, when that enterprising 
-sovereign granted a charter to sir Walter Raleigh for the establish- 
ment of n colony in North America, to which he gave the name of 
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Yirginia, in honour of his virgin queen ; and notwithstanding the 
many hardships which the first colonists had to encounter, the tide 
of emigration still flowed westward to so great a degree, that in 
the succeeding reign the inhabitants of Virginia were sufficiently 
numerous to call a public assembly, at which the representatives of 
eleven towns were present, and the constitutional forms of the 
mother-country were adopted. The colony of Nova Scotia was 
planted some years afterwards by James I. ; and New England was 
not the resort of any British subjects, till the religious dissensions 
in the beginning of the reign of Charles I. drove many who were 
disaffected to the worship of the national church, and sought an 
unrestrained liberty of conscience to transplant themselves into 
that province. New York and Pennsylvania were in the hands of 
the Dutch till they were conquered by the English in the reign of 
Charles II. ; when in reward of the services of admiral Penn, a gift 
of the latter was made to his son, the famous William Penn, the 
quaker. He obtained for his followers a valuable charter of privi- 
leges, which reserving the sovereignty to the crown, allowed to the 
suly'ect the utmost latitude of civil and religious liberty. Maryland 
was peopled during the reign of Charles I. by English Koman 
catholics, as New England had been by the puritans ; but the bulk 
of the inhabitants are now protestants. The Carolinas were settled 
in the reign of Charles II. Georgia was not colonized till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, in the reign of George II. The 
Eloridas were ceded to Britain by the treaty of peace in 1768. 
These states gradually grew in wealth and strength, and when they 
were able to secure themselves from foreign enemies, they began to 
feel the burden of the commercial and other restrictions imposed 
upon them by the home government, and demanded the liberty of 
self-government which they thought they ought to enjoy as British 
subjects, but which their countrymen at home were not so willing 
to concede. Thus originated the memorable contest between 
England and her colonies, which led to the dismemberment of the 
latter, and the establishment of their independence as the United 
States of North America. " To England exclusively," says Mr. 
Bancroft,* " belongs the honour, that between her and her colonies 
the question of right could arise ; it is still more to her glory, as 
well as to her happiness and freedom, that in that contest her 
success was not possible. Her principles, her traditions, her 
liberty, her constitution, all forbade that arbitrary rule should 
become her characteristic. The shaft aimed at her new colonial 
policy was tipped with a feather from her own wing." It was, in fact, 
these principles, these traditions, this liberty, and this constitution 

* History of the A.mw\cwi"B^e^<^^>JCl^^i. iB 
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developed to a high degree in a new land remote from courts and 
aristocratic influences, and moulding manners, education, and habits 
of thought into their own likeness, coupled with a material growth 
and propagation unequalled in the long story of colonization, which 
brought about the American war, and led in the end to the esta- 
blishment of a new and most imposing Saxon empire.* After the 
separation of the United States, the dominions of the British crown 
in America were confined to the West India Islands, with Honduras 
and British Guiana, which began to flourish in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, but did not attain their zenith of power and 
wealth till after the introduction of the sugar-cane, which was trans- 
planted from the Brazils in 1641 ; and the vast territories to the 
north of the river St. Lawrence, extending from the great chain of 
lakes and the Columbia river, to the regions covered with per- 
petual ice and snow ; which are traversed only by the wandering 
Esquimaux, or the scarcely less savage trappers of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. It was certainly a curious circumstance, that in 
determining the boundaries of the two countries, all that had for- 
merly been English was resigned to the United States, while the 
territories which had been recently conquered from the French 
remained in the possession of the British crown ; and in process 
of time the French colonists became assimilated to the new comers 
from England, who now constitute the majority of the population, 
being more than two-thirds in every other province except Lower 
Canada, where alone the habitans or descendants of the original 
French settlers are the most numerous. The wealth of these colo- 
nies mainly consists in their exports to England, of which the West 
Indies send by far the greater part, their produce being valued at 
more than £6,000,000, although their population, together with 
Honduras and British Guiana, scarcely exceeds 900,000, of which 
only 30,000 are whites, the rest being negroes, most of whom were 
slaves until emancipated in 1838 ; while Canada, with a population 
more than double, exports only raw materials to the value of a 
million and a half, its imports being 4,000,000 ; but then the nature 
of the country and the more healthy climate, renders property in 
this part of the world more valuable ; and no doubt, in process of 
time, the fertility of the soil and the abundance of mineral wealth, 
will render this province one of the most valuable possessions of 
the British crown, and perhaps the germ of an empire more power- 
ful than the world has ever seen. 

In the last century the trade of Africa was reckoned of more value 

* The population of the United States, according to the cenins of 1850, was 
23,347,884, while that of Great Britain, including the adjacent islands, hut 
excJuaire of Inland, WM only 20,919,531. 
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than it is at present, owing to the lucrative traffic in slaves which 
was then carried on, but which is now fortunately almost suppressed. 
The legitimate commerce, however, has vastly increased since that 
period, and is principally in the hands of the English, who possess 
several important settlements on that continent ; the chief of which 
are Sierra Leone, Gape Coast Castle, the possessions of the Gambia, 
and the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, which latter was taken 
from the Dutch in 1806, and is now one of the most flourishing 
dependencies of the British crown, exporting near a million worth 
of goods to the mother country, mainly consisting of wool, wine, 
ivory, wax, hides, and aloes : besides which, England possesses the 
islands of Ascension and St. Helena in the Atlantic, and the Mauri- 
tius in the Indian Ocean ; which are valuable on account of their 
position as places of refuge for our shipping, and strongholds in 
time of war. 

The most important, however, of all the British possessions are 
those situated on the continent of Asia, where the queen'Si authority 
is acknowledged by more than 100,000,000 subjects, being four times 
the population of the whole of the British isles. The commerce 
between this vast continent and Europe had, from the earliest 
ages, been carried on by a species of mixed navigation and of land 
carriage to the shores of the Mediterranean ; the eastern spices and 
stuffs were embarked at the ports of that sea, and thence diffused 
by the traders of the free states of Italy over the rest of Europe. 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, discoveries had been 
rapidly making in mathematics, physics, and astronomy, and the 
results from them had produced those arts which facilitate distant 
navigation. Hence Columbus discovered America to Spain ; and 
Yasco de Gama, by doubling the Cape of Good Hope (1497), the 
circuitous route to the peninsula of India ; and subsequently 
by the same arts, the hitherto unexplored tracts in the Indian seas, 
which opened the trade with the eastern islands and with China : 
the valuable cargoes which the Portuguese fleets brought to Europe 
from the East Indies, and the riches with which the sales of them 
filled the treasury of the great Emanuel, lowered the price of 
eastern commodities in the Italian markets, and created a spirit for 
distant navigation and commerce among the rising maritime states 
in the north of Europe. When the Portuguese, by their perse- 
verance and skill, acquired seats of trade and domihions on the 
east and west coasts of the peninsula of India, they found it neces- 
sary to establish guards at their factories, both to protect the 
districts which had been ceded to them, and the commercial pri- 
vileges which they had acquired from the native powers ; partly 
from the magnitude of their purchases, and ^artl^ ^"s^^sl M^>s&^- 
pression of their superior militaty and. uvv^ ^^^^ ,,1^11111 
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By this means, for more than a century, they engrossed almost 
ihe whole of the Asiatic trade, depressed the ancient limited com* 
merce of the Italian Bepublics, and continued undisturbed, both 
in their commerce and in their Asiatic possessions, by the riyal<* 
ships of the other European nations. 

The civil wars in the Netherlands, which depressed the commerce 
of Antwerp, created that of the States General of the United 
Provinces; and, towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
induced the Dutch to make several bold, though unsuccessful, 
attempts to discover a north-east passage by sea to India and to 
tlhina. This disappointment did not depress a people, who, though 
slow, were persevering in their character ; they, therefore, success- 
ively equipped considerable fleets, in 1595, 1598, and 1602, which 
doubled the Gape of Good Hope, and, notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition they experienced from their enemies (for Spain and Portugal 
were at this time united), brought home that weidth, which formed 
one ci the resources for maintaining those fleets and armies, which 
were destined to uphold their independence in Europe. By their 
enterprises they acquired, not only a share of the trade, but made 
conquests of several of the Portuguese settlements in India, and 
thus, during the union of Portugal with Spain, became the rivals, 
and, ultimately, the subverters of the Portuguese power in Asia. 
The Dutch, however, were not the only nation who ventured to 
infringe the monopoly claimed by the Portuguese. The English 
merchants seeing the success of their continental neighbours, soon 
despatched ships to the East to trade on their own account, and in 
1600 a company of London merchants procured a charter of 
incorporation from queen Elizabeth, which secured to them many 
privileges. Their first voyages were little more than experiments, 
owing to the difiiculty of finding secure marts for trade without 
interfering with other European nations, who had already established 
their factories in those parts. After several years their commerce 
became more lucrative, and they formed alliances, for the purposes 
of trade, with several of the native states, especially with the Great 
Mogul, who granted them permission to fortify their station at 
Surat for fear of the Portuguese, who had attacked their shipping 
at Swally. The main difficulty, however, which the infant asso- 
ciation had to encounter was the opposition of the Dutch, who 
began to be jealous of their trade with the Spice-Islands and 
committed numerous depredations on the English merchants, which 
the weak governments of James I. and Charles I. were unable to 
prevent; Httle progress was, therefore, made till the reign of 
Charles II., when the marriage of that prince with the Infanta of 
Portugal added the important position of Bombay to the company's 
dominions, wbicb as yet were very small, oomprising oidy Surat^ 
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Fort St. George and Bantam ; and the extended charter, which 
had a short time previously been granted to them, giving them 
permission to make peace or war with any nation not being 
Christians, enabled the company greatly to extend their territories; 
for although their desire was always to maintain peace with the 
native princes, it being the most advantageous to commerce, yet 
there were circumstances when an amicable policy could not be 
followed, and in 1686 they were compelled to despatch captain 
Nicholson with ten armed vessels and six companies of soldiers to 
levy war against the Great Mogul and the Nabob of Bengal, who 
had made frequent encroachments on their liberties. This force, the 
first employed with the intent of establishing political and military 
power, was diminutive indeed ; but the unwarlike habits and the 
undisciplined condition of the natives were taken into account.* 
The ships composing the little armament arrived separately, and 
did not act with proper concert. The object of the campaign was 
to seize and fortify Chittagong. The fleet sailed up the Hoogly 
and commenced a cannonade, but they were repulsed and obliged 
to seek shelter near Calcutta, where they lay till some agreement 
with the Nabob, or additional forces from England, should enable 
them to resume their stations. A hollow truce was agreed to by 
the Nabob, who employed the time thus gained in making warlike 
preparations. As soon as he was ready the English were attacked 
by an immense host, but, under the direction of Charnock, the 
company's agent, they made a gallant defence, repulsed repeated 
assaults, stormed the fort of Tanna, seized the island of Ingellee, 
in which they fortified themselves, and burnt the town of Ballasore, 
with forty sail of the Mogul fleet. But on the other hand the 
Nabob took and plundered the English factories at Patna and 
Cossimbuzar ; and the campaign ended, not in any great conquest, 
but in an accommodation neither very honourable nor very reliable 
for the company. The court of directors disappointed and irritated 
sent sir John Child, the governor of Bombay, to take the command 
over the head of Charnock, with instructions to re-establish, if 
possible, the factories at Patna and Cossimbuzar. Some of the 
company's servants were carrying on pacific negotiations with 
the natives when Captain Heath arrived from England with a large 
ship and a frigate, and, without the necessary forms, commenced 
hostilities by plundering one or two native towns. After this work 
he proceeded to Chittagong and was there foiled and defeated, as 
captain Nicholson had been before him. Heath then, taking the 
company's servants and effects on board, sailed away for Madras ; 

* See iir John Malcolm's Sketch of the Politfc&l HittorY ^^ l^'i^a-N ^v^'wSx 
Annili of the Eut India Company ; and. PVct. BiaU^ vu 
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and Bengal, upon which large sums had been spent, was abandoned. 
The emperor now reigning was the celebrated Aurenzebe, the most 
powerful of all the Mogul sovereigns, who had dethroned his father, 
and triumphed over his brothers who contested the empire with 
him. Aurenzebe, though previously well-disposed towards the 
English, was indignant at their last proceedings, and issued orders 
for the expelling of them from his dominions. The factory at Surat 
was seized, the island of Bombay was surrounded by a fleet, and 
the English governor cooped up in the town and castle. The 
factory at Masulipatam was seized, as was also the factory at 
Yisigapatam, where the company's agent and several of their 
servants were put to death. But the Mogul treasury soon felt the 
want of the copious streams that flowed into it through the English 
factories ; and Aurenzebe and his ministers, flattered, by the recent 
display of weakness, into the belief that the company would never 
be strong enough to be dangerous, made a return towards their old 
friendly feeling, and listened to negotiations which were proposed 
in a most humble if not abject tone. After some time the English 
obtained an order for the restoration of Bombay and their factory 
at Surat. But during these premature contests with the natives, 
the most able and powerful of their European enemies had con- 
trived to get a footing in India; the Erench had formed an 
establishment at Pondicherry and were now employing themselves 
in fortifying that place, and in establishing a close connexion with 
such of the natives as were most unfriendly to the English. These 
proceedings quickened the desire of the company to obtain an 
extension of territory and real dominion by treaty, by purchase, or 
by force of arms, but to be at all events independent of the Great 
Mogul, nabobs, and all other powers. " The truth is," says sir 
John Malcolm, one of our greatest authorities on Indian i^airs, 
** that, from the day on which the company's troops marched one 
mile from their factories, the increase of their territories and then: 
armies became a principle of self-preservation ; and at the end of 
every one of those numerous contests in which they were involved 
by the jealousy, avarice, or ambition of their neighbours, or the 
rapacity or ambition of their own servants, they were forced to 
adopt measures for improving their strength ; which soon appeared 
to be the only mode by which they could avert the occurrence of 
similar danger." For a large sum Azim Ooshaun sold to the com- 
pany the zemindarships of Chutanutty, Govindpore, and Calcutta. 
At the last-named place the English began, but not without some 
timidity and circumspection, to erect Fort William. Nine years 
after this^ in 1707, when the fort was strong and considerable, and 
A town had risen around its protecting shadow, the company made 
Calcutta the seat of a presidency, and the place gradually began to 
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rise to the dignity of a capital to the British empire in the East. 
In the meanwhile many merchants and traders at home had become 
jealous of the strict monopoly of the chartered company, and through 
their influence in parliament obtained a vote of the House of Com- 
mons, " That it was the right of all Englishmen to trade to the 
East Indies or any part of the world, unless prohibited by Jet of 
Farliament** Hence arose the anomaly of two East In^ Com- 
panies instead of one ; the old by charter and royal prerogative, 
the new by bill and authority of parliament. "Nothing," says 
Malcolm,* " could be more violent than the contests of these com- 
panies during the short period that they continued separate. The 
great efforts of both were directed to the object of gaining power 
in the House of Commons ; and in the general elections of the 
year 1700 each was detected in bribery and corruption. The old 
company corrupted members and purchased votes ; the new com- 
pany purchased seats. Thus the one bribed the representatives, 
the other the constituents. But, tired out at length with a struggle 
which threatened ruin to both, they united their stock under the 
charter granted to the old company, bearing date the 5th of Sept., 
1698, and assumed that name under which they have ever since 
been incorporated — ** TJte United East Irdia Company** It, 
however, required some time to remove their rooted animosities 
and to establish a feeling of common interest. But at length, in 
the year 1708, a new and more favourable bill was obtained from 
parliament, and their privileges were both extended and con- 
solidated in return for a fresh loan to government. From this 
time the position of the English in the East became more secure, 
and on the disseverance of the Mogul empire several rich and fertile 
tracts were added to the company's dominions. 

The breaking out of the war with Erance, in 1744, again involved 
the company in war, and the French admiral, Labourdonnais, suc- 
seeded in capturing Madras ; but the triumph of the French arms 
was of short duration, for the brave and politic Clive frustrated the 
wily schemes of Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, and before 
ten years had elapsed the French were glad to agree to a treaty, 
by which they stipulated to withdraw their troops from the Carnatic 
and to interfere no more in the affairs of the native princes ; thus 
leaving Mohammed Ali, the ally or creature of the English, undis- 
puted nabob of the Carnatic. They also agreed that the territorial 
possessions of the French and English should be settled and defined 
on the principle of equality, thus virtually resigning nearly all that 
Bussy and Dupleix had acquired by their wars and policy. This 
treaty was to be confirmed or altered in Europe ; but until the 

*■ Sketch of Politics! BuVon <>^^'D'^^ 
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decision of the French and English companies should be known^ 
no hostilities direct or indirect were to be allowed.* 

In the mean time the factory at Calcutta was rapidly increasing 
in importance, so as to provoke the jealousy of the native princes; 
and on the 20th of June, 1756, the very day on which Clive pro- 
ceeded to take the command of Fort St. David, Suraj-u-Dowlah, 
the nabob of Bengal, attacked the town with an army of 70,000 
infantry and 400 elephants ; and after some sharp fighting succeeded 
in expelling the English from Fort William, which although strong 
towards the river was weak everywhere else. The governor and 
inhabitants took refuge on board the shipping in the river, but in 
the confusion of flight, 200 of the garrison were left behind ; and 
after a desperate resistance, those brave men were overpowered and 
the place taken by storm. The prisoners, 146 in number, were 
thrust into a room not twenty feet square, during an intensely hot 
night in June. From this horrible dungeon, named the Black 
Hole, only twenty-four came out alive in the morning. As soon as 
the intelligence of this catastrophe reached Madras and Bombay, 
the utmost exertions were made in order to recover Calcutta, and 
take vengeance for the cruelties which had been committed ; but 
the mighty monsoons would not yield nor change to suit the impa- 
tience of man, so that it was the 16th of October before CUve 
sailed for the Hoogly. When he arrived there, although his forces 
consisted only of 900 European infantry and 1500 sepoys, he 
carried everything before him : Monichund, the nabob's general, 
fled at his approach, and Calcutta surrendered after the exchange 
of a few shots. The nabob, however, was resolved not to be conquered 
by this handful of English, and collecting a large army at Plassey, 
he awaited the coming of the French, who had promised to assist 
him in driving the English into the sea. Clive, though well know- 
ing the danger of the experiment, resolved to lose no more time, but 
to begin at once a short campaign ; which must either lay a throne 
and the richest provinces of India at his feet, or ruin him and the 
company beyond all hope of recovery. Having made his prepara- 
tions and collected his troops at Chandernagore, he set out from 
that place on the 13th of June, leaving 100 sailors to garrison 
that fort; and taking every available soldier with him, he pro- 
ceeded by forced marches towards Plassey, where Meer-Jafiier, one 
of the nabob's best generals, had promised to join him with part 
of the cavalry. But the wily Hindu took pains not to commit 
himself until the result of the battle should be manifest ; and Clive 
was compelled to engage the enemy unaided with his small force of 
8000 men, of whom only 1000 were British ; while the nabob's 

* Pict. Hiit. iU p. 88. 
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army consisted of near 60,000 infantry, together with 16,000 
cavalry, and fifty pieces of heavy cannon. At first the fortune of 
the day appeared doubtful, but the well*directed fire of the English 
artillerymen, who had taken up their position in a grove, soon told 
upon the enemy's crowded ranks ; and Meer Murdeen, one of their 
best generals, having fallen, the whole of the nabob's army took to 
flight, leaving their camp, with its tents, baggage, artillery, and 
oxen in the hands of the English, whose booty upon the spot was 
of immense value. 

After this victory no native chieftain ventured to dispute the 
authority of Clive ; and he conferred the vacant nabobship of Ben- 
gal, Orissa, and ]3ahar on his friend and ally, Meer-Jafier, who 
agreed to enlarge the company's territories, and to pay a sum of 
nearly three millions sterling. The Erench, however, stiU continued 
the war in other parts of India, and succeeded in reducing the 
fortresses of Cuddalore and Eort St. David, but failed in their 
attempts npon Madras, which sustained a siege of two months and 
four days, until fresh reinforcements arrived from England under 
admiral Pococke. The position of the two nations was now 
changed ; the French were compelled to a precipitate retreat and 
lost fortress after fortress, while the English were preparing to 
invest Pondicherry with an overwhelming force ; and on the 14th 
of January, 1761, sir Eyre Coote took possession of the French 
capital in India, and levelled it with the ground. Thus the English 
had no longer any European rival in the Indian peninsula ; for the 
Dutch and Portuguese, who still possessed settlements in the East, 
were too weak to offer any serious opposition to their power ; and 
the company gradually extended their possessions by the acquisition 
of new territories. In 1765, the Mogul emperor conceded to them 
the rich provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa ; and acknowledged 
their sovereignty over certain districts, which they had conquered 
in the Gamatic and other parts of India. Clive, who had mainly 
contributed to these successes, was called home in disgrace by the 
court of directors in Leadenhall-street ; and a committee of the 
house of commons appointed to investigate the charges preferred 
against him. The whole question of Indian government was thus 
brought before parliament ; and although the court of directors 
and the corporation of London opposed any alteration in the exist- 
ing management of affairs, the ministers succeeded in passing an 
..act (1778) for the remodelling of the company's charter, and for 
bringing the government of the Indian possessions under the more 
immediate cognizance of the home government ; " it being the 
universal opinion," says an eminent writer, ** that some interference 
was indispensable ; and that what was no longer a ^rouij of ft^aic^. 
ties, hut an empire, ought not to be trus\,e9L\.Q VJaa vJ«k\fi»s»s^8SiK^ 
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of a trading company, who bongkt and sold firactioaa of princi- 
palities and powers in 'Change AUej." 

In proceeding to the cilice of the first goyemor-general of 
Bengal, in accordance with the new act, thm was souroely any 
difference of opinion as to the person most fit for the responsible, 
delicate, and difficult post, hoag experience, proved ability, and 
other merits, all pointed to Mr. Wairen Hastings, who was accord- 
ingly appointed to the diief command in India. He immediately 
proceeded to the reformation of the company's affairs, which he 
found greatly embanrassed ; and by his decided oonrse of action 
SDCceed^ in freeing Bengal from its tribataiy dependence on the 
mogul empoors, uid extended the ]Ht>rinoes of Bombay and 
Madras. But his exertions were cramped by the new council of 
the East India company, who opposed him in all his proceedings ; 
and raised audi a damoor for the transmission of greater sums of 
money, that he was driren to the questionable resource ai squeezing 
the rajahs ; a practice which was a^ai resorted to by the native 
princes, but whidi was a disgrace to any dribied government. His 
most formidable antagonist in the fidd was Hyder Ali, a skilful 
soldio', who had risen from obacurify to be sultan of Mysore, and 
who exodled all the native princes in wealth and ahilify. His army 
amounted to 90,000 men, diacqdined after the European frishion, 
and commanded by a complete staff of French offioors, besides a 
train of more than 100 pieces of cannon. In 1780, after prayers 
in all the mosques, and ceremonies in all the Hindu temples, Hyder 
quitted Seringapatam, and suddoily burst into the conqnny's terri- 
tories, laying waste the whole country of the Camatic with fire and 
sword to the very walls of Madras ; so that in less than three weeks 
the British empire in southern India was brought to the verge of 
ruin. At length the sultan's victorious career was arrested by the 
arrival of sir Eyre Goote with reinforcements from Bengal, who, 
although his forces did not number more than 1700 Europeans and 
5000 sepoys, immediately took the fidd and compelled the My- 
soreans to retire. At this juncture the appearance of a French 
fleet in the roadstead of Pondicherry gi^ttly embarrassed the 
operations of the English commander, and revived the courage of 
the natives, who resumed the offensive ; but the intelligence of the 
approach of sir Edward Hu{f;hes with a superior English squadron, 
caused the French to set sail with all speed for the isle of France, 
and Hyder's infant navy having been destroyed in his own porto . 
by the Eng^h fleet, he asain retreated to Cuddolore, followed by 
air Eyie C^ote, who brought him to aetion, and then prepared for 
the iflvaaon of Mysore. 
Iht dtaik of Hyder All iu \1^% for a time put a stop to the 
WW; btd hh ma, Tippoo Saibi aft e(iuaUy skilful soldier, soon 
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reiewed bostilities on account of a private quarrel with tbe rajah 
of Travancore, an ally of the English, who had remained faithful 
to them through the whole of the Camatic war. At first Tippoo 
carried everything before him, but his victorious career was soon 
checked by lord Comwallis, the new governor-general, who took 
the strong fortress of Bangalore, and threatened Seringapatam, the 
capital of the sultan's dominions ; for the ransom of which Tippoo 
agreed to give up half his dominions to the English, to reimburse 
them £4,000,000 for the expenses of the war, and to surrender 
liis two eldest sons as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty. 
The expenses of the war in the Camatic, and the uncompromising 
character of Hastings, had procured him many enemies amongst 
the directors ; and on his return to Jingland in February, 1785, 
although he was received graciously by the king, and every atten- 
tion paid him at court, insinuations were not wanting against him ; 
and Burke, in one of the most eloquent speeches recorded on the 
rolls of parliament, impeached him of high crimes and misde- 
meanors in the administration of his Indian government; the 
chief charges being cruelty and injustice towards the natives, and 
the acceptance of a present of £] 00,000 from the nabob of Oude 
for his own private uses. Hastings vindicated his policy with great 
warmth and ability, but he failed to clear himself of several of the 
charges urged against him, and the cause was referred to the hear- 
ing of the lords in Westminster Hall. When the trial came on in 
1788, the greatest excitement prevailed, and the hall was crowded 
to suffocation with the elite of the land. At length, after an 
interval of seven years, judgment was given in favour of Hastings, 
and he retired to his country-seat at Daylesford, where he spent 
the last fourteen years of his life in rural retirement. 

The new governor, lord Mornington, succeeded in defeating 
Tippoo Saib and partitioned the kingdom of Mysore amongst the 
English and their allies ; whilst general Lake and lieutenant- 
general Wellesley (afterwards duke of Wellington) took the field 
against the Mahrattas, who had violated the English territory, and 
wrested from them the provinces of Delhi and Agra. So that the 
English were now masters of the whole of centrid Hindostan, and 
were thus able to turn their attention to internal improvements, 
such as irrigation, canals, bridges, and other public works, which, 
owing to the continual wars in India in former times, had been 
greatly neglected. 

The peace, however, of the peninsula was not entirely undis- 
turbed, for some of the mountain tribes, such as the Gorkhas and 
Pindarees, could not be induced to live quietly, but continually 
plundered the caravans of the merchants and rendered the country 
unsafe, ao that the Anglo-Indian government was obliged tA tftT^x^^^^ 
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tliem by the stronger hand. In 1824 war was declared against the 
Burmese, the most powerful state of the eastern peninsula of India, 
and general Campbell invaded their territory with a considerable 
force, but owing to the nature of the climate and the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies the war was protracted for several years; at 
length in 1826, the English advanced to within forty-five miles of 
the capital, Ava, when the king consented to a treaty, by which 
he surrendered the province of Aracan and other districts on the 
eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal. 

No sooner were the wars in ^ghanistan and China, which have 
already been mentioned, concluded, than the Ameers of Scinde, 
taking advantage of the small number of troops left in that pro- 
vince, endeavoured to throw off their allegiance and demanded that 
the lands contiguous to the Indus, which had been taken possession 
of by the Indian government in lieu of the annual tribute hitherto 
paid, should be re-delivered up : the English government naturally 
refused, and on the 12th of February, 1843, the English residency 
at Hyderabad was attacked by 10,000 men with six guns ; Major 
Outram nobly sustained the charge with only 100 men and made 
a successful retreat to the ships on the Indus, which conveyed him 
to the main army at Hala, under the command of sir Charles 
Napier. Without waiting for reinforcements Napier immediately 
marched against the Ameers, who were strongly fortified at Meeanee, 
and although his forces were only one-tenth the number of the 
enemy's he gained a decisive victory; the consequence was, that the 
Ameers were compelled to surrender unconditionally, and on the 
21st of February the British troops entered Hyderabad as con- 
querors, where treasure to the amount of one million sterling was 
captured, but it was not till after another battle had been fought at 
Dubba that the whole country submitted and was annexed to the 
English dominions in India. 

It was a great regret in England that the career of conquest in 
the East could not be checked while there remained a native power 
unconquered, and we had no desire to add the kingdom of Lahore 
to our territory, but the conduct of the Sikhs left no alternative. 
On the death of Kunjeet Sing in 1839 the whole of that rich and 
magnificent district watered by the five rivers, from wliich the name 
Punjaub is derived, was thrown into a state of utter confusion, and 
the Sikh army, which had been raised to a high state of efficiency 
by the exei-tions of Eunjeet, having no one competent to command 
it, became unruly, burst across the English frontier, attacked the 
advanced guard of the army of observation at Moodkee, and fought 
the battles of Ferozeshah and Aliwal ; but the Asiatics could not 
withstand the cool courage of the Europeans, and they were 
thoroughly defeated in the famous battle of Bobraon> in which they 
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lost 10,000 men, 67 gnns, and several standards. The g^Tern* 
ment of Lahore was then (1846) restored by the governor-general 
to the Maharajah, but he was unable to restrain the fiery disposition 
of the Sikh troops, and after four years they again threatened the 
English frontier. This time the governor-general, lord Goagh, 
did not wait to be attacked, but advancing into the enemy's 
territory, assaulted the entrenched camp at Chillianwallah, which 
being more strongly fortified than he had expected, he was driven 
back by the Sikhs, who retained their position. 

At home the public press loudly condemned the inefficiency of 
our administration in India, and the popular voice pointed to sir 
Charles Napier as the only general competent to retrieve the honour 
of England, and he was accordingly despatched in all haste to take 
the command ; but before his arrival in India, lord Gough had 
redeemed his reputation by the decisive battle of Goojerat, in which, 
with a force of about 25,000 men, he routed nearly three times the 
number of the enemy. The Sikhs now saw that it was in vain to 
rally, and surrendered unconditionally. 

On the 29th of March, 1849, the Punjnub was declared annexed 
to the British 4oniinions in India, and the famous Koh-i-noor 
diamond, or " Mountain of Light," which once adorned the throne 
of Delhi, was sent to England to be placed amongst the crown 
jewels. Thus through the tyranny of its governments and the 
quarrelsomeness of its native princes the gi*eater part of the 
western peninsular of India, comprising 500,000 square miles 
with a population of 100,000,000, being nearly equal to that of 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany, had been brought under the 
immediate control of the East India company, and most of the 
native states which still remain are either tributary or dependent 
to the Anglo-Indian government, not excepting the once powerful 
empire of Burmah, which has been so weakened in the late war as 
scarcely to be reckoned an independent state. 

War, it has been justly observed, is not an evil under all circum- 
stances. In the times antecedent to commerce it was the only means 
of bringing distant nations into contact ; and in the historic period, 
it was the conquests of Greece and Kome which diffused civilization 
and the arts throughout Europe. The same is the case with the 
English conquests in India. There the exchange is from a barbarous 
to a highly civilized government, and we also enjoy this further 
advantage, that we are not the first conquerors, our armies are 
hailed by the people of the land as deliverers and protectors. 
*• Even in that fabled soil of barbaric wealth," says an eloquent 
writer, " great as were the crimes that stained the earlier days of 
English weakness and insecurity, so soon as those perilous moments 
were past^ the native of HindoatatL fox t\\^ ^^t 1vsn& \5(Ar^< ^^^ 
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blessings of good government, first cultivated his patcli of ground 
in tranquillity, and first enjoyed the privileges of impartial law." 

Occupying nearly the same position in the Southern hemisphere 
which England does in the Northern, the Islands of New Zealand 
seem admirably fitted by nature for the abode of a numerous and 
flourishing community, and will shortly, when the route by the 
Isthmus of Panama is opened to the Indian and Australian trade, 
prove of infinite value, as an intermediate station. Although 
government long abstained from founding settlements in these 
islands, yet such was the beauty of the climate and the fertility of 
the soil, that many Europeans took up their abode there in little 
communities, fighting with or conciliating the natives as they best 
could; until in 1840, when New Zealand was adopted as a British 
colony ; and emigration, to a considerable extent, has since taken 
place under a regularly organized association. In 1844, an insur- 
rection of the natives occurred, under their chief, Heki, but since 
that period they have remained tranquil, and the colony has gone 
on rapidly increasing, the principal British settlements being 
Auckland, the capita. New Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, and 
Otago; but still the European population is considerably out- 
numbered by the aborigines, who are estimated at 110,000 : this 
disproportion, however, is not likely long to continue, for the native 
population is rapidly being absorbed into the European, and the 
result will probably be a mixed race of greater energy and ability 
than either of the parent stocks. 

To the west of New Zealand lies the huge island or continent of 
Australia, which covers a portion of the globe more than twice the 
size of the continent of Europe ; the latter at present contains some 
250,000,000 of people, the former not qui^e 1,000,000. What 
lies within the border of mountains, generally found by those who 
attempt to penetrate into the interior, is not known ; it may be 
a new Mediterranean Sea, or region of swamps, or a stony desert. 
It may contain volcanoes, mountains higher than the Himalaya, or 
waterfalls grander than Niagara; or it may be a succession of 
fruitful plains and valleys, worth nearly all the rest of the cultivated 
world. No one can as yet say. But the coast line, which is all 
that has been explored by Europeans, presents a climate with all 
the intermediate grades between that of the tropics and the south 
of England; a climate unequalled, perhaps, for salubrity in the 
world. Dr. Lang, who was examined before a committee of the 
house of lords in 1848, as to the capabilities of Australia as a field 
for emigration, thus describes the country : " In the course of a 
visit which I paid to the United States in the year 1840, 1 travelled 
as far to the southward as the city of Charleston in South Carolina, 
in SJ^^ north latitude; and as one of our principal settlements in 
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New South Wales, that of Hunter's River, to the northward of 
Sydney, is in the con'esponding degree of latitude in the southern 
hemisphere, I was naturally led to institute a comparison between 
the climates of the two countries. I found, therefore, that the cold 
in winter is so intense, even in Charleston, that churches and otlier 
public buildings require to be warmed by artificial heat for five or 
six months every year. But the Australian winter is so mild, that 
nothing of the kind is required even at Hobart Town, eleven degrees 
further south than Hunter's River. The orange I found could not 
be grown at Charleston, but it grows magnificently at Hunter's 
River in Australia, and, indeed, several degrees further south. The 
cotton plant in South Carolina is an annual, being destroyed every 
winter by the frost, and requiring to be reproduced from the seed 
every spring; but in Australia it is a perennial, not requiring 
renewal annually, just as it is in the Brazils, in the East Indies, 
and in Egypt. This extraordinary mildness of the Australian 
winter insures us a perpetual spring. The grass grows all the year 
round. No artificial food of any kind is required for any descrip- 
tion of farm stock ; and sheep and cattle can consequently be reared 
in far greater numbers, and with a far smaller proportion of human 
labour in tending them, than in other countries less favourably 
situated." * These natural advantages, combined with the stoppage 
of the transportation of criminals to America, on the declaration of ' 
independence, induced the English government, in 1788, to plant 
a penal colony on the eastern coast, at a spot called Botany Bay, 
from the profusion of flowers found upon it. When the country 
had been reduced to cultivation, and a town built, by the labour of 
the convicts, free emigrants began to settle there, and in 1840 the 
population of New South Wales had so vastly increased, that it 
was deemed advisable to discontinue the sending of convicts to any 
part of Australia, except the Swan River and Van Diemen's Land, 
which were reserved as penal settlements ; but since that time the 
practice of transportation has almost entirely ceased, and the 
western coast is the only part to which convicts are now sent. 
Most of the other settlements have constitutions of their own, and 
manage their own internal affairs, the governor being the only 
officer appointed by the British crown. 

With regard to wealth few new countries have been so fortunate 

* This remarkable peculiarity of the Australian climate may, to some extent, 
be explained by the passage of the isothermal line (or line supposed to be drawn 
round the globe midway, as regards the equal degree of beat between the two 
hemispheres), which runs generally to the northward of the equatorial line, but, as 
it approaches Australia, it crosses the line at Singapore, and only emerges again 
into the southern hemisphere in the South Pacific Ocean, eastward of Nc%v 
Zealand, thus giving to Australia a temperature equal to what other countries 
possess seven degrees nearer the line. 
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as Australia. In the single province of New Soutli Wales, with a 
population of 300,000 persons, there are already one-fourth as 
many sheep, and one-seventh as many cattle, as the whole of agri- 
cultural France, with its numerous population, possesses. The 
export of wool in 1846 amounted to nearly sixteen and a half 
millions of pounds ; in fact the increase of sheep has been so much 
beyond the means of the proprietors to deal with in the best way, 
that immense numbers have been killed and boiled down for the 
sake of the tallow ; it is said, eight or nine hundred thousand in 
the course of a single year. What a fact to be placed by the side 
of those other facts, — the starving Irish, and the largely suffering 
English poor. The agricultural produce of Australia is, of course, 
with such a climate, rich and various. In glancing over the reports 
furnished from the colonies by the different districts, we read of 
wheat, oats, and barley, in close juxta-position with maize and 
tobacco ; of potatoes and onions side by side with oranges, grapes, 
pine-apples, melons, citrons, and lemons ; in fact, grain, vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers, from almost all countries, find a home here, 
where they may flourish in all their native luxuriance. Many of 
our finest green-house plants are indigenous to Australia, and pre- 
serve their leaves there the winter through. The vine is receiving 
especial attention. A great number of varieties have been obtained 
from Spain, Italy, &c., and it is intended to send over a body of 
Germans to undertake the wine manufacture in the best way.* 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, well known for his explorations of the interior 
of Australia, says he planted cuttings on about one or two acres, 
and in sixteen months he had a vintage which gave him four pipes 
of wine. The Ehine, claret, and Constantia grapes are those chiefly 
cultivated at present ; the Constantia, a sparkling dry wine, of the 
colour of amber, instead of the i^sual sweet wine. The other sorts 
produce a kind of hock. The labourers are at present the chief 
consumers, and pay only 5«. a gallon for it. Nearly three hundred 
acres of land were under vine cultivation about the beginning of 
1849. The grapes in the neighbourhood of Perth are said to be of 
magnificent growth. The Zante currant is also flourishing. Another 
remarkable article for exportation is the sandal wood, which is sent 
to Singapore, where it is sold, and part of it carried on to China in 
Chinese junks. Indigo will probably become an important article 
of export. Sir Thomas Mitchell says, " I entered a plain, through 
which we travelled the best part of the day, covered thickly with 
wild indigo, so high that I had to ride upon my horse to see where 
I was going." The mines of Australia promise to be of incalculable 
value. One gentleman, examined before the house of lords in 
1848, laid before the committee specimens of twenty different kinds 

♦ Yew Book for 1849. 
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of copper ore; one of wliicli included 86 per cent, of copper. 
8oath Australian copper ore sells for about £20 per ton on the 
average, whilst the produce of our home mines in Devon and Corn- 
wall does not generally exceed £S ; some eight hundred persons 
from these last-named counties went in the course of 1847, to 
share in the prosperity then opening on their calling, and numerous 
parties have since departed from the same districts to join their 
friends in the new land. Good lead has also been found, with 
ninety ounces of silver to one ton in it. Iron in abundance *is 
b^inning to be discovered; and, also, what promises to be an 
almost inexhaustible field of coal. Already at Newcastle excellent 
coal can be obtained at Is, per ton. Lastly, in the Darling Kange, 
Dr. Van Sommer has found mercurial ores. But all these dis- 
coveries have, within the last five years, been eclipsed by the 
finding of native gold in the sands near Melbourne, which has for a 
time put a stop to every other kind of enterprise, and induced 
thousands to flock from all quarters of the globe to the newly 
discovered El Dorado. 

A strange scene of confusion and excitement ensued on the first 
discovery of the gold-diggings, occasioned through the desertion of 
the ordinary pursuits of life, and the assemblage of so many persons 
of different classes and nations at one spot. With the exception, 
however, of numerous murders, which unfortunately could not be 
detected and punished, no serious outrage has occurred, and affairs 
are beginning to return into a more legitimate channel. The gold- 
diggers, by increasing the demand for agricultui*al produce, have 
benefitted the condition of the farmer, who is thus enabled to 
purchase more of the comforts and luxuries imported from England; 
so that the trade with the Australian colonies has within the last 
few years been vastly augmented, and is now of more value to the 
mother country than the commerce with India ; for although the 
population of the latter country exceeds 100,000,000, the inha- 
bitants live so simply that they scarcely consume Qd, per head of 
English manufactures, while the value of imported goods into 
Australia is from £3 to £5 per head. 

It is only within the last few years that the full value of our 
colonies, as a means of increasing the national wealth, has been 
fully understood and appreciated. It is they who are the greatest 
consumers of our manufactured goods, and it is from them that we 
receive the gi-eater part of our raw materials. In 1640, before we 
had any considerable colonies, the foreign commerce of England 
gave very little indication of its present extent, although a writer of 
that period says, " England alone enjoys almost the whole manu- 
facture, and the best part of the trade of Europe." The exports 
were, at that time, about two millions, md tha m^ot^^ "^^^il^* \j^^ 
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millions and a quarter ; they are now more than twenty times 
that amount. A century earlier, in the reign of Henry VIII., the 
whole rental of England, in lands and houses, did not exceed five 
millions per annum ; while in 1854 the value of the cultivated 
land was estimated at £1,700,000,000 ; the agricultural produce 
alone, for one year, being reckoned at £220,000,000, This pro- 
digious increase in the value of property in England, is to a 
great extent to be attributed to her commerce ; to it we owe our 
domestic manufactures, the increase and variety of our produce, the 
improvement of our lands, the rise of their value, and consequently 
the increase of the real wealth of the nation. It is commercial 
industry that not only trebles the produce of our country, but 
quadruples the population ; for, although in the agricultural districts 
of the kingdom we observe also a steady and progressive increase in 
the number of inhabitants, it is in those districts which have become 
the seat of manufactures that we find that prodigious increase to 
have taken place, which has swelled the population of Great Britain 
to the present enormous amount. 



HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, 

TAKEN FROM THE EXAMINATIONS QP THE UNIVERSITIES OP 
CAMBRIDGE AND LONDON. 



These Questions are designed not so much to illustrate the 
present work, as to enable the student to judge of the nature 
and extent of the historical knowledge requisite for passing a 
successful examination, and will be found inyaluaole as an 
exercise. 

1. Mention the several populations out of which the English nation has 
been formed. — London Matric. Exam,, 1864. 

2. Fix the date of the commencement of the English nation, as a com- 
plete nation. Adduce reasons in favour of the date you adopt. — London 
Matric, Exam,, 1854. 

3. Mention the most important events which occurred in Britain under 
the government of Agricola, and point out the political and social effects 
of his administration. — London B,A. Exam,, 1854. 

4. State the limits of Roman Britain : (1) In the reign of Nero. (2) In 
the reign of Septimus Severus. When, and why, did the Romans with- 
draw from Britain ? — London Matric. Exam,, lS5i. 

6. From what original sources do we derive our acquaintance with the 
state of England during the Anglo-Saxon period ? Mention the general 
character of each of the works to which you refer, the age in which it 
was written, and the portion of time which it embraces. — London Matric. 
Exam., 1851. 

6. By which of the Anglo-Saxon kings was the reduction of England 
under a single sovereign accomplished ? Give the names and positions of 
the English towns which had acquired importance previously to the 
Norman conquest, and which continue to the present day. — London 
Matric. Exam., 1851. 

7. Give some account of the Wittenagemot ; and also of the Great 
Coimcil of the Norman kings. — L&ndon Matric. Exam,, 1851. 

8. Mention the classes, and their subdivisions, of the population of 
Anglo-Saxon England. Specify the different modes of tenure of lands in 
the Anglo-Saxon times, the names by which they were distinguished, 
and the payments and burdens to which they were liable. — Lorwiiw. ^,K. 
Exam., 1851. 
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9. Give a short account of the literary labours of Bede, Alcuin, and John, 
Bumamed Erigena. — London Matric. Exam., 1849. 

10. Give a short account of the condition of the English nation during 
the Anglo-Norman period. — London B.A, Exam., 1854. 

11. Mention the most important changes in the law of England intro- 
duced during the reign of Henry II. — London B.A. Exam., 1854. 

12. Upon what occasion was the Salic law first established as a con- 
stitutional law of France? How was the claim of one of our English 
kings aflTected by it ? — London B.A. Exam., 1854. 

13. What VTas the ecclesiastical policy of the House of Lancaster] — 
Cambridge Moral Sciences Tripos., 1853. 

14. Give some account of the battles of Bamet, Shrewsbury, Flodden, 
and Bosworth, arranged in chrenological order. — Oambridge Moral Sciences 
Tripos., 1853. 

15. Give some account of Lord Cobham, Cardinal Pole, Erasmus, 
Sebastian Cabot, Wycliffe, and the regent Bedford, arranged in chronological 
order. — Cambridge Moral Sciences Tripos, 1858. 

16. When, and why, did European statesmen begin to feel anxious about 
the balance of power ? — Cambridge Moral Sciences Tripos, 1853. 

17. Point out and account for the idiflferenoe between the Tudor gOYCm- 
ment and that of the Plantagenets. — London B.A. Exam., 1851. 

18.- " Under the Ploatagenets, parliament had been an instrument of 
resistance, the guardian of private rights; under the Tiidors, it became 
an instrument of government and general policy." State those historical 
facts which appear to you most strikingly to illustrate these statements. — 
London Maine. Exam., 1851. 

19. What great advantage did the English parliament (as distinguished 
from similar bodies on the continent^ possess in their long-protracted con- 
test with the crown? — London Matric Exam., 1851. 

20. What was the hereditary claim of our James I. to the throne of 
England 1 — Cambridge Moral Sciences Tripos., 1853. 

21. Point out the principal phases of the struggle between Charles I. and 
the parliament,, both before and after the commencement of the civil war. 
— Jjondon Matric. Exam., 1851. 

22. Give the date and a short account of the battle of Worcester. — 
London B.A, Exam., 1854. 

23. Mention the circumstances which led to the fall of Clarendon. — 
London B.A. Exam., 1854. 

24.: Give proofs of the power of England, and of its importance in the 
eyes of Europe, during the commonwealth, — London Matric. Exam., 1851. 

25. By what diplomatists was the treaty of triple alliance of the 23rd of 
January, 1668 negotiated ? Which were the three powers who concurred 
in it ? What were the objects, first of the public, and secondly of the 
private, articles of the treaty 1— Cambridge Moral Sciences Tripos., 1853. 

26. By what diplomatists was the treaty of Dover of the 1st of June, 1670, 
negotiated] What were the objects, first of the public, and secondly of 
the private, articles of that treaty] — Cambridge Moral Sciences 2Hpos., 
1853. 

27. State the fundamental principles of the British constitution, and 
show how they are all either expressed or implied in Magna Charta, the 
Petition of Rights, and the Bill of Rights. Give the dates of these three 
enactments. — London Matric. Exam., 1854. 

28. Give an account of the Rye House Plot. — London Matric. Exam., 1854. 
£lf. What is the date and what are the provisions of the H. C. Act — 

London Mairic. Exam., 1854. 
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30. Explain the difference between an impeachment and a bill of 
attainder. — London Matric. Exam., 1854. 

31. Name the most important events in the reign of James II. — I/mdon 
Matric. Exam., 1854. 

32. What were the immediate causes of the revolution of 1688 ? In 
what manner, and on what principles, was it effected ? — L(yndon Matric, 
Exam., 1851. 

33. Point out, and accoimt for, the peculiar character of the English 
revolution as compared with the continental revolutions in modem times. 
— London B,A, Exam., 1851. 

34. In lord Campbell's life of lord chancellor Somers it is maintained 
that the treaties between William III. and Louis XIV. for the partition of 
the Spanish inheritance, were made in violation of the law and constitution 
of England, in as much as those treaties were concluded under the personal 
direction of William himself, in opposition to the advice of the lord chan- 
cellor, and without the concurrence of his other responsible ministers ; and 
also in as much as, in deference to the king, lord Somers attached the great 
seal to the royal instructions, authorising the negotiators to sign the treaty, 
although the names of those negotiators were left in blank to be subse- 
quently filled up by the king at his pleasure. State first how far we may 
subscribe to lord Campbell's opinion, that the king and the chancellor 
violated the constitutional law of England by the manner in which the 
treaty was negotiated, and by the manner in which the great seal was 
attached to the instructions ; and state secondly, whether, if we subscribe 
to lord Campbell's judgment on that head, it will or will not follow that, 
according to the international law, the treaty was null and void ah initio. 
Explain the grounds of your opinion upon each of theso points. — Cunibridgt 
Senate House Examina;tion, 1851. 



THE END. 
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S< iPHOCLES. 
.S« )PHOCLES. 
SOPHOCLES. 
S<^»PHOCLF:iJ. 
SOPHOCLES. 



(Edipus Rex. 
OEDIPUS Colon I. us. 
Antiuone. 
Ajax. 
puiloctetes. 



23. EURIPIDES. Hecuba. 

24, EURIPIDES. Medea. 

'25. EURIPIDES. Hippolytus. 

26. EURIMDES. Alcestis. 

27. EURIPIDES. Orestes. 

28. EURIPIDES. Extracts from the 

Remaining Plays. 

29. SOPHOCLES. ExTBACxa from the 

Remaining Plays. 

SO. JISCHYLUS. PbombtueusVinctus. 

31. .ffiSCHYLUS. Persa 

32. iESCUYLUS. SErrtM contra Tue- 

BAS. 

33. ^SCHYLUS. ChoBphor^. 

34. iESCHYLUa Eumf^ide.^. 

35. iESCHYLUS. Agamemnon. 

36. .SSCHYLUS. Supplices. 

37. PLUTARCH. Select Livf.s. 

38. ARISTOPHANES. Clouds. 

39. ARISTOPHANES. Frogs. 

40. ARISTOPHANES. Selections from 

the Remaining Comedies. 

4L THUCYDIDES, I. 

42. THUCYDIDES, IL 

43. THEOCRITUS. Select Idyls. 

44. PINDAR. 

45. ISOCRATES. 

46. HESIOD. 



F-»rty-six Vt.iumca. Allowing 2$, for Vol. 14, and U. 6'i, each ff.r Vois 15, in, and 
IT, I lie amount would be 4S«. tki. 



*^* These Series of the Latin and Greek Classi 
r<>/.y., costing tchen eompietCj 8/. I2s. 6</., will ^ 
Hinl H4*efuf collection ever jfet proposed forpvblia 
and seff-iii^rurfum. Mr. Weale would be glad 
ji'orn the critical and the learntd. 




